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Joint Rail Action Zdleness Reduced by Demand 


To Stop Wasteful| For Men on Outdoor Projects 











Practices Asked Curtaiiment, H owever, Prevails in Many In- 


Commissioner Eastman Sees 
‘Serious Damage’ in Pres- 
ent Conditions Arising 
From Competition 


Question of Federal 
Control Discussed 


Si 


Waiting for Consolidations 


Of Carriers, He Tells New| 


York Traffic Group 


A plea for cooperation among the rail- 


roads to eliminate ‘“‘wasteful practices for | 
which competition among the railroads | 


themselves is solely responsible’ was 
made to the New York Traffic Club May 20 
by Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Pointing out that business conditions 
are “by no means as bad as they appear 
to be now,” the Commissioner declared 
that the present situation “nevertheless 
does threaten serious dangers in the way 
of unnecessary economic waste.” 


The Commissioner touched upon the | 


tuation Can Be Met Without | 


dustries, Federal Em ployment Service Finds | 





Although additional labor was employed 
on practically all outdoor projects, con- 
Siderable idleness was apparent in some 
| sections of the country during the past 
month, the United States Employment 
Service announced May 20. Reduction in 
the surplus of automobile mechanics was 
brought about by a further gradual in- 
crease in employment in a number of 
plants manufacturing automobiles and ac- 
cessories. 

The official synopsis of employment con- 
ditions, given out by the Service, follows 
in ful text: 

Reports received by the United States 
| Employment Service showed that cur- 
tailed schedules continued in many estab- 
| lishments, affecting a large number of 
workers. While additional labor was em- 
ployed on practically all outdoor projects, 
| considerable idleness was apparent in 
some sections of the country. 

Production schedules in the mills in 
the larger iron and steel centers remained 
on a curtailed basis and many iron and 
steel workers were employed on part-time 
| Schedules; however, large orders have re- 


Purchasing Power 


Of Dollar a Third 


Subject of Government control, declaring | 


that “Government in business is not an 
idea which I view with alarm, if the 


business is of such a nature that it can- | 
not be carried on by private enterprise | 


without the protection to all concerned 
which is afforded by an elaborate system 
of public regulation. 
Ingenuity Required 
“It is my thought that if the same 


amount of ingenuity were devoted to the | 
subject as has been devoted, for example, | 


to the creation of intricate and largely 
vicious mazes of holding companies and 


interlaced subsidiaries, it would be quite | 


possible to evolve a plan of complete gov- 
ernmental responsibility for the trans- 
portation service which would retain most 
of the merits of private initiative.” 

In connection with tne proposal as to 
a general rate increase, Commissioner 
Eastman asserted ‘the prior 
which the railroad managements must 


consider before such a proposal is made | 


to us is whether it is wise and would re- 

sult in actual gain.” 

_An authorized summary of Commis- 

sioner Eastman’s address follows in full 

text: 
Brains, research 


needed which will strike much deeper 


into the heart of the competition prob- | 


lem than crude expedients. The answer, 
it seems to me, lies in cooperation by the 
railroads, primari!y with each other and 
secondarily with the other carriers. Only 
by such cooperation is there any possi- 
bility of doing away with the wastes for 
which strictly railroad competition is re- 
sponsible, and only by such cooperation 
can the work of remodeling and readjust- 
ing service and the rate structure and of 
combining the various forms of transpor- 
tation into the best feasible composite 
whole be carried on with any degree of 
effectiveness. I know that certain indi- 
vidual railroads are doing excellent pio- 
neering along these latter lines, and this 
is all to the good, but unless these efforts 
are coordinated to some considerable ex- 
tent, waste and unnecessary confusion are 
bound to ensue. 
Unification Slow Process 

Some seem to have the impression that 
sufficient cooperation will result as a se- 
quel to consolidations and the conse- 
quent reduction of the number of active 
operating companies. I believe that they 
are mistaken in this. Unification is nec- 
essarily a slow process. There is nothing 
new about it. It has been progressing 
steadily for many years and it will con- | 
tinue to progress. Efforts to accelerate it 
unduly will almost inevitably be accom- | 
panied by financial excesses and waste. 

One of the outstanding dangers attend- 
ant upon the private ownership and opera- 
tion of railroads and other public utilities, 
as experience has amply shown, is that 
they will be made the victims of financial 
exploitation in various forms. That is 
how the great railroad fortunes of the past 
were largely created. Even since the 
tremendous extension of the field of Fed- | 
eral supervision by .the Transportation 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1,] 





Private Monoplanes | 
I'-nding Wider Use 


Production of  Three-to-five 
Place Ships Decreases 


Steadily expanding trends toward the 
design and production of small mono- 
planes for private use have been noticed 
in recent months in the aeronautical in- 
dustry in the United States, according | 
to information made available May 20 at | 
the Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce. 

Additional information made available 
at the branch follows: 

Two trends towards particular sizes of 
private planes have been noticed, and the 
popularity of the open cockpit monoplane ' 
seems to be increasing as the result of 
efforts to bring out less expensive, easily 
operated sport planes. 

Eight approved type 
small monoplanes were | 
Department during the first quarter of | 
1931 and, while several biplanes also 
were approved, the proportion of mono- 
plane applications assumed unusual pro- | 
portions. Either relatively large cabin or 
Small open ships seem to be selling most | 
Successfully this season, with a decrease | 
observable in the production of three-to- | 
five place planes. | 

Adoption of better selling methods, as | 
well as the provision of comprehensive 
instruction and the advertising of econ- 
omy of upkeep and operation, are believed 
to contribute to these trends. Three 
manufacturers of light planes in partic- 
ular are reported to be experiencing an 
encouragingly brisk demand for their 
products for private operation. 

Single-place open cockpit monoplanes, 
which were of minor significance as a 
class of aircraft a year ago, have become 
almost as important as the two-place 
ships, while open cockpit biplanes seem 
to be losing popularity with the private 
aviator. 


certificates for 
granted by the 








question | 


and enterprise are | 


| 


|Wholesale Prices in April 
' Continued Their Decline, 
Dropping 11% Per Cent 
From the Level of March 


Wholesale prices continued to decline 
jin April, while the purchasing power of 
j the 1926 dollar rose to $1.364, according 
to a statement May 20 by the Bureau of 
| Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
| The decrease from March to April was 
;more than 1’) per cent. 

The only commodity group not experi- 
| encing a drop was housefurnishing goods, 
which maintained the March level. Farm 
| products were three-fourths of 1 per cent 
| lower, and foods nearly 115 per cent, it 
| was stated. The decline for textile prod- 
ucts was nearly 2 per cent. 
ment follows in full text: 


Compared to 1926 Prices 


The index number of wholesale prices 
computed by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tice of the United States Department of 
Labor shows a decline for April. This in- 
dex number, which includes 550 commodi- 
ties or price quotations weighted accord- 
ing to the importance of each article and 
based on prices in 1926 as 100.0, declined 
from 174.5 in March to 73.3 in April, a 
decrease of more than 1% per cent. The 
| Purchasing power of the 1926 dollar in 
April was $1.364. 

Farm products as a group averaged 
three-fourths of 1 per cent below March 
prices, due to decreases for corn, oats, rye, 
beef steers, hogs, sheep, cotton, eggs, and 
wool. Wheat, lambs, and hay, on the 
other hand, were higher than in the 
month before. 

Among foods price decreases were re- 
ported for butter, cheese, fresh and cured 
| meats. lard, rye flour, and corn meal, 
resulting in a net decrease of nearly 1% 

per cent for the group. Wheat flour and 


dressed poultry averaged higher than in 
March 





Leather Unchanged 

Hides and leather products showed lit- 
tle change in the price level from the 
month before, the trend being upward 
for packer’s hides and country calfskins 
and downward for country cowhides and 
imported goatskins. Boots and _ shoes 
showed a negligible decrease, while no 
change was reported for leather. 

_In the group of textile products appre- 
Ciable decreases are shown for cotton 


goods, silk and rayon, woolen and worsted 
goods, and other textiles. The decrease 
in the group as a whole was over 2 per 
cent. 


Anthracite and bituminous coal showed 
customary April price reductions, while 
coke was Stationary. Petroleum products 
again declined sharply, with lower prices 
for crude petroleum, fuel oil, and gasoline. 

Among metals and metal products there 
were price declines in iron and steel and 
nonferrous metals, causing a small de- 
crease in the group total. 

In the building materials group slight 
declines are shown for lumber, brick, ce- 
ment, and paint materials. The group as 
a whole showed a decrease. 

Chemicals and drugs, including ferti- 





‘ (Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 


More Than in 1926 


The state- ms 


RACES OF FUTURE TO 


cently been placed with various steel con- 
cerns which should stimulate employment 
among these workers. _ 

Conditions in the textile industry were 


somewhat spotty, as employment increases | 


that occurred in some of these mills were 
about offset by decreases reported in 
others; however, the indfstry as a whole 
showed some improvement compared with 
the previous month. There was a fur- 
ther gradual increase in employment in 
quite a number of plants manufacturing 
automobiles and automobile accessories 
which reduced the surplus of these me- 
chanics that has been apparent for the 
past several months. In spite of this im- 
provement in the automotive industry, 
curtailed schedules were reported in some 
of the plants producing rubber tires. ‘ 

The boot and shoe factories kept their 
forces fairly well employed and an in- 
crease in employment was reported in 
several of these establishments. The ship- 
building yards were particularly busy and 
there was an increase in the volume of 
employment in this industry. 

Coal Mining Decreases , 

There was a further seasonal reduction 
in employment in coal mining and a large 
surplus of this class of labor was ap- 
parent. Metalliferous mining continued 
on a greatly curtailed basis and large 
numbers of these miners were also idle. 

With the advent of more settled weather 
|during the past 30 days, there was a 
noticeable expansion in road construction 
in practically every State and thousands 
of men who had been idle during the 
Winter months were absorbed. Agricul- 
tural activities increased, which gave em- 
ployment to many farm workers. There 
was some increase in the volume of build- 
ing and employment among these crafts- 
men, but a surplus of building trades 
men was apparent in many cities. 

(The full tert of the Service's cur- 
rent comment on items affecting em- 
ployment tendencies, possibilities and 
developments, by States, will be pub- 
lished in the issue of May 22.) 





President to Confer 


On Post Office Deficit 


To Survey All Activities of 
Department With Officials 
With View to Saving 





President Hoover will confer this week- 
end at his fishing lodge on the Rapidan 


| River in Virginia with the executive heads | 


of the Post Office Department, which is 
confronted with an estimated deficit of 
$140,000,000 in postal revenues for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, in an effort 
to ascertain what economies can be ef- 
fected in the Department’s operations, it 


was stated orally at the White House| 


May 20. 

Those who will confer with the Presi- 
dent include the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown; Arch Coleman, First 
Assistant Postmaster General; Warren I. 
Glover. Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


eral; Frederic A. Tilton, Third Assistant | 


Postmaster General; John W. Philp, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, and 
Robert S. Regar, Administrative Agent and 
Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Extent of Deficit 
In an address May 12 before the con- 
vention of the Texas Association of Post- 


masters at Laredo, Tex., Third Assistant | 


Postmaster General Tilson stated that 
“from the present outlook, the Depart- 
ment will have a deficit of approximately 
$140,000,000 at the close of the fiscal year 
ending on June 30 next, an increase of 
more than $40,000,000 as compared with 
the deficit for the last fiscal year.” The 


deficit last year was $98,000,000, he said. | 


‘An authorized summary of Mr. Tilton’s 
address was printed in the issue of May 
13.) 

At the Postoffice Department it was 
stated orally on May 20 that contributing 
causes for the present prospective deficit 
of $140,000,000 was a drop of $50,000,000 in 
postal receipts last year as well as the 
mounting costs of the air mail and ocean 
mail services. 

The conference will be the third in the 
series which President Hoover has held 
to bring about retrenchment in the ex- 
ecutive departments. 
ences 


Interior. 

At the White House, it was stated that 
President Hoover has instructed officials 
of the Department of the Treasury and 
surveys of their respective service prepara- 
tory to conferences with him on the Rapi- 
dan River in the near future. 


ELOP 


DE 


NATURAL IMMUNITY TO DISEASE 





Many of Ailments Now Deadly Will Be Harmless, Public 
Health Service Predicts 


VARIOUS races of the human family 

will in the distant future probably 
develop an immunity, by natural or 
acquired means, which will render 
harmless many of the communicable 
diseases considered most fatal today, 
according to an oral statement May 20 
at the United States Public Health 
Service. 

Further information made available 
at the Service follows: 

Some racial groups already are able 
to develop partial immunity to measles, 
mumps, chicken pox and similar ill- 
nesses of childhood, after once coming 
im contact with them. These diseases 
of modern childhood, however, possibly 
a few centuries ago were as deadly as 
some of the most fatal maladies today. 

The human body develops immunity 
to diseases by various methods, the 
most important of which are by normal 
contact with the diseases themselves 
and by artificial contact through the 
administration of antitoxins and vac- 
cines. 

Measles, although not highly danger- 
Ous among people of the civilized world 
today, still is fatal to persons whose 


bodies have not come in contact with 
this disease enough to develop an im- 
munity against it. An example of this 
assertion readily may be seen in the 
instance of a ship that landed some 50 
years ago on one Of the islands in the 
southern Pacifié Ocean. A member of 
the vessel's crew was suffering with 
measles. None of the inhabitants of 
the island ever before had come in con- 
tact with the disease. 

The bodies of the islanders, conse- 
quently, were not trained to fight 
measles germs, and, as a result, almost 
the entire island population was wiped 
out, when the disease spread from the 
ship. 

Nevertheless, it has been a charac- 
teristic of the human body, especially 
that of the present-day individual, to 
survive the attacks of various germs by 
forming protective substances, which, 
like soldiers or policemen, guard against 
and destroy injurious invading germs. 

Such protection, however, may be de- 
veloped within the body of each indi- 
vidual during life for certain diseases, 
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The other confer- | 
were with officials of the Depart-| 
ment of War and the Department of the | 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1931 





In West Virginia 


‘Rule of Reason’ to Govern 
Motoring Speed Under Act 
Effective May 27 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., May 20. 
GLOW driving on the highways of 
“ West Virginia is made unlawful un- 
der a new traffic law passed by the 
recent Legislature and to become effec- 
tive on May 27, according to a state- 
ment issued today by the State Road 
Commission. 

“It shall be unlawful,” the new law 
Says, according to the statement, “for 
any person unnecessarily to drive at 
such a slow speed as to impede or 
block the normal and reasonable move- 
ment of traffic except when reduced 
speed is necessary for safe operation or 
because upon a grade or when the ve- 
hicle is a truck or truck and trailer 
necessarily or in compliance with law 
proceeding at a reduced speed.” 

The new law also increases the per- 
missible speed limits, the statement 
says, but imposes a “rule of reason” on 
all drivers. On an open country high- 
way an automobile may be driven le- 
gally at 45 miles an hour, provided that 
conditions are such as to make such a 
speed “reasonable and prudent,” it is 
stated. 


| Special Studies Begin 
On Placement Work 
For the Unemployed 


Four Subcommittees Named 
To Conduct Inquiries in 
Line With Survey on 
Technological Advances 


Appointment of subcommittees to con- 
| duct special inquiries into the questions 
lof effective methods for placement work 
|for unemployed persons, training as a 
factor in placement work, coordination 


of training and placement, and organiza- | 


tion of placement work, were announced 
May 20 by Dr. C. A. Prosser, of Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the Committee to 
Study Techonological Unemployment, ap- 
pointed May 19 by the Secretary of La- 
bor, William N. Doak. 

Chairman Prosser at the same time 
announced that plans would be advanced 
immediately by the Committee looking 


edge of the causes of technological un- 
mployment is not necessary for this 
branch of its work. 

Hearings Due Soon 

Additional information made available 
| by Dr. Prosser follows: 

The subcommittees will hold hearings 
as soon as possible. Persons having spe- 
cial knowledge or experience will be called 
for conference. Probably all hearings will 


mittee, which will meet again May 21, 
discussed with the subcommittee on tech- 
| nological studies matters connected with 
technological unemployment, which mem- 
bers of the general committee believe 
should be considered in planning studies 
to be made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

One of these problems was ways and 
means of obtaining data continuously by 
which the total effect could be measured 
of the use of new machines and processes 
upon opportunities for employment. Gen- 
erally speaking, the general committee is 
undertaking to make a study and report 
in answer to two questions. 

The first is what studies need to be 
made in order to measure the trend of 
employment as affected by technological 
advance. The second is what recom- 
mendations and suggestions should 
made as the result of the study concern- 
ing ways and means of improving the 
placement service for unemployed per- 
sons, particularly. those displaced by ma- 
chines. 








Compensating Effects 

During the decade 1920-1930 technolo- 
gical advances have displaced many peo- 
|ple. They have wiped out methods of 
| manufacture, but at the same time there 
| have undoubtedly been compensating ef- 
fects. No one knows what the net result 
| was as far as opportunity for employment 
| was concerned. Sound pictures and radio, 
for instance, have thrown thousands of 
musicians out of work. It was a disaster 
for them, yet manufacturers of radios and 
sound mechanism provided jobs. No one 
knows, however, to what extent the loss 
of jobs was offset. 

Members of the four subcommittees 
formed at the afternoon session have not 
yet been selected. The members of the 
subcommittees on technological study are 
to be: Chairman, Lawrence W. Wallace, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 





‘State to Participate 


In Ohio School Appeal 


Right of University to Dismiss 
Students at Issue 


Co.umsus, Ouro, May 20. 


toward the relief of unemployed victims | 
of techonological advances, since knowl- | 


be held in Washington. The general com- | 


be | 


Entered as Second Class Mattér at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Urged to Insure 


- Permanent Peace 


‘Conference of Nations to 
Wipe Out the Burdens of 
Preparation Is Advised by 
War Opponents 


Provisions of Kelloge 


Treaty Are Recalled 


War Policies Commission at 


Hearing Also Hears Views 


On Proposals for Efficiency 
During Hostilities 


World disarmament, accompanied by an 
| international economic conference to wipe 
out the burdens of war preparation and 
| war tax, recognition of Russia and dis- 
continuance of embargoes against Russia, 
| cooperation with Russia to prevent dump- 
ing, a definite end to the use of Marines 
| to collect American debts, and adherence 

to the World Court, were declared to be 
the surest guarantee of peace, by Norman 
Thomas, former Socialist presidential can- 
didate, appearing May 20 before the War 
Policies Commission. 

Similar antimilitaristic opinions were 
expressed before the session of the Com- 
mission by other witnesses including 
Tucker P. Smith, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Edueation, of New 
York, and Dorothy Detzer, executive sec- 
retary of the Women’s international 
League for Peace and Freedom. 

Economic Questions 
| “The best deterrent to war from the 
standpoint of economic interest,’ Mr. 
|} Smith told the Commission, “is a wide- 
| spread realization that war methods are 
a losing proposition for all parties con- 
cerned, whether used in times of interna- 


time practices of financial and trade re- 
lations, covertly.” 

“We believe with the International Red 
Cross,” Miss Detzer asserted, “that the only 
adequate defense against war is not to use 
war. Therefore, we would question your 
premise that it is possible to ‘promote 
peace’ by means of a more effective war 
method, and finally we oppose a 
policy’ on the ground that it is contrary 
| to the spirit and real meaning of the Kel- 
| logg-Briand Treaty.” 

Other Witnesses 
Other witnesses to appear before the 


| Slow Driving Illegal Pjicarmed World | Beef Prices Now 


tional crisis, overtly, or in so-called peace- | 


} 


Commission May 20 were Arthur Ballan-) 


tine, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
| and Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City. 

Mr. Ballantine, in his testimony, de- 
| clared that the “ideal war income tax” 

would bring into the Treasury the entire 
amount of profits due to the war. He ex- 
| pressed the belief that the business men 
| of the country, believing the place for war 
| profits is in the Government's war chest, 
doubtless would support a measure prop- 
erly framed to absord all actual war 
profits. 
| Representative LaGuardia recommended 
| a constitutional amendment broadly em- 
powering the Chief Executive to take over 
| property and nationalize industry to 
| equalize war burdens. 

John Nevin Sayre, of New York, execu- 
| tive secretary of the Fellowship of Recon- 
|Ciliation, told the Commission the United 
States would not be directing its national 
| policy in accord with the Paris peace 
treaty if now the Commission should ap- 
| Prove a war policy which involves con- 
| Scription of personal conscience. He said 
militarism does not accord with the free 
| atmosphere of America. 
| Cost of New War 

“The development of these hearings,” 
|Mr. Thomas told the Commission, “doubt- 
| less without any intention of the Commis- 
|sion, has been to allow general bewilder- 
|ment if not suspicion of the good faith 
j of an inquiry ostensibly directed to finding 

ways for the conscription of capital in 
war on the same basis on which man 
power is conscripted which promptly 
| arings the admission that such conscrip- 
tion can not be made on any other basis 
than purchase at what the 
decree is just compensation.” 

“I do want to congratulate the Commis- 
sion and the country on the dawning con- 

viction that when it comes to a real 
emergency like war, the profit system 
won't work without an immense degree 
| of control. As a Socialist, I rejoice in this, 
;}even as I rejoice in the demonstration 
| given by the last war that planned produc- 
tion is absolutely essential.” 

“I am not interested in the hearings of 
| your Commission with regard to the ef- 
| fective conduct of a large-scale war which 
jis to be expected some time, somehow,” 


courts may 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Lowest in Years 


Sirloin Steak 30 Per Cent 
Cheaper Than Year Ago, 
Says Farm Board Member 


7. housewife now can purchase al- 
most 30 per cent more sirloin steak 
for a dollar than sne couid a year ago, 
C. B. Denman, a member of the Federal 
Farm Board, pointed out in a _ state- 
ment issued May 20. 

Mr. Denman said he believed the con- 
suming public should be advised of the 
attractive prices of beef, and expressed 
the hope that the increasing volume of 
beef in storage can be moved and re- 
lieve the pressure upon a badly demor- 
alized beef cattle market. Mr. Den- 
man's statement follows in full text: 

Beef is available to the housewife to- 
day at the mosi attractive figures for 
many years. On May 16 sirloin steak 
in the average Chicago retail markets 
sold at 33 cents a pound, while the same 
class of beef on May 15, 1930, sold at 
47'2 cents a pound, or a reduction of 
30 per cent; round steak on the same 
date this year sold at 31 cents a pound 
as compared with 42'» cents a pound a 
year ago, or a reduction of 27 per cent; 
rib roast, first cut, sold for 21'» cents a 
pound against 32'. cents a year ago, 
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War Department 
Plans to Abandon 
53 Military Posts 


Property Which Has Total 
Value of $22,000,000 
Would Be Relinquished 


As Economy Measure 


Abandonment of 53 military posts wholly 


or in part, the appraised valuation of 
which is approximately $22,000,000, is 
planned by the Department of War, it 
was announced May 20 by the Depart- 


ment. 


Decision to abandon these posts, which | 


follows a thorough restudy by the Army 
Genera! Staff of the needs of the military 


‘war | Service, “is influenced by reasons of mili- 


tary efficiency as well economy,” it 


was stated, 


as 


The announcement lists 10 army posts! 


for “complete disposal;" 14 harbor de- 
4ense forts, camps and landing fields, now 


fun unied except by caretakers, for) 
“complete disposal” and in addition, 29, 
harbor defense posts for “disposal in 
part.” 


Memorandum Drafted 


The announcement follows in full text: 

To clear up misunderstanding and doubt 
with reference to the abandonment of 
Army posts and reservations, the Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Hurley, 
Chief of Staff to give him a memorandum 
upon the matter. Gen. MacArthur re- 
ports as follows: 


“Since the close of the World War, the 
War Department has been 
ings, with the result that the property 
which will 
military posts now proposed, will repre- 
sent practically the minimum required to 
enable the Army to perform its mission. 
The total acreage now under control of 
the War Department is only about 13 
per cent greater than it was on April 1, 
1917, notwithstanding the acquisition of 
extensive landing fields throughout 
country necessitated by the air program. 


Much of Land Already Sold 


“War Department real estate? totalling 
300,885 acres, has been disposed of by sale 
or by transfer to other Departments of 
the Government since the year 1919. Of 
this total, 55,774 acres have been sold at 
a price of $12,643,269, and 245,111 acres, 
with an appraised value of $88,422,032, 
have been transferred to other Depart- 
ments of the Government 





“In addition to the above, the War De-| 


partment, during the same period, has sold 
buildings and other improvements on real 
estate, totalling approximately $10,000,000, 
and at the present time sales of real 
estate which total 12,122 acres at an esti- 
mated value of $1,097,060 are pending. 
“Furthermore, there are 16 parcels of 
real estate at an estimated value of $10,- 
000,000 which have been under consid- 
eration by the War Department for sale 


directed the) 


continuously | 
engaged in eliminating its surplus hold-|! 


remain after the disposal of | 


the | 


Bank Cooperative 


~ On Nation-wide 
Basis Proposed 


Senator Brookhart Advises 
Financing System for 
Labor, Independent Mer- 
chants and Farm Board 


Says Land-bank Plan 
Has Failed of Purpose 


Issuance of Currency on Same 
Security as Federal Reserve 
Banks Contemplated in Pro- 
posal 


A general movement by the Federal 
Farm Board, farm and lator organiza- 
tions and independent merciants to create 
& nation-wide cooperative banking system, 
with power to issue cooperative reserve 
| notes as currency apon the same security 
as the Federal Recserve banks, was advo- 
;cated by Senetor Brookhart (Rep.), of 
Iowa, in a radio address May 20. 

Speaking at Washington over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting System he criticised 
the Agricultural Marketing Act and its 
administration, said the Federal Land 
Bank has failed in its major purposes and 
that agricultural cooperatives will fail un- 
less such a “gigantic financing system” is 
organized for their support. 


Declared Farm Board Task. 


Senator Brookhart said the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at its re- 
cent convention offered no solution of the 
| agricultural depression and that the Farm 
| Soar’ must meet the situation with due 
|regard to the magnitude and importance 
| of the agricultural financing needs or else 

the Board should be abolished. 

His address follows in full text: 

American agriculture is now at the most 
critical stage in all its history.* The ques- 
tion of what to do next confronts the Ad- 

| ministration, Congress, the Farm Woavrd, 
and above all, the farmers themselves. 
The pledges of all the political par ies 
have failed. The condition of agriculture 
as a whole is worse instead of beiier. The 
pledge was to bring agriculture up to the 
level of other industries. The accom- 
plishment has been to bring much of in- 
dustry down to the level of agriculture, 
and 6,000,000 customers of the farmers are 
unemployed. 


Farm Depression Since 1920. 


The agricultural depression has been an 
| established institution since 1920. Its per- 
manence has contributed heavily to the 
later depression in everything else except 
the public utilities and the big combina- 
tions which have had no depressicn 

The Federal Farm Board was crexted 
to improve the condition of the farmers, 
but the inadequacy of the law and the 
inefficiency of its administration have had 
exactly the opposite effect. This situation 
has caused the enemies of farm relief to 
demand the abolition of the Board, and 
what is more unfortunate, has even di- 
vided the friends. 

At the same time the Federal Land Bank 
has failed in its major purposes, and even 
now the interest rate upon oppiessed 
agriculture is increasing, while for specu- 
lation and gambling it has gone to the 
lowest level 

Relief of the Railroads. 

; Our paternalistic government came to 
| the relief of the railroads with legislation 
| that promoted and enormously increased 
their values and their earnings largely at 
| the expense of agriculture. Again, by 
State and National laws it gave a monop- 
| oly of the deposit business of the country 
to our banking systems and created a Fed- 
} eral Reserve with a board appoinied by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. 

This system has operated largely to the 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


Employment Surveys 
Declared Misleading 


Facts Needed, Not Estimates, 
Boston Gathering Is Told 


for some time, but which are being held | 


awaiting more favorable conditions 


their disposal. 


“It has been the policy of the War De- 
partment to convert into a source of rev- 
enue for the Government all holdings of 
real estate which are not immediately 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


| AMERICAN AUTHORS UNPROTECTED 


AGAINST PUBLICATION IN RUSSIA 


No Reciprocal Law to Prevent ‘Piracy’ in Either Country 


Exists, Copyright Officer Explains 


The Attorney General, Gilbert Bettman, | 


has announced that he will participate in 


an appeal from the decision of the com- | 


mon pleas court at Sidney, holding thal a 
| university maintained by State funds can 
of inability to pass the required number 
of subjects. 


of Jean West v. Miami University, and 


the university was permanently enjoined | 


from dismissing the student. 

“I am advised,” said the Attorney Gen- 
eral, “that the decision in this case adds 
tremendously to the problems of, public 
educators in all of Ohio’s publicly sup- 


ported institutions of higher learning, who! 


are already having difficulty in meeting 
the public demand for higher education 
with inadequate personnel and equipment, 
| due to a limitations upon funds available. 
| “It is my understanding that this situ- 
ation is especially true of Ohio State Uni- 
| versity. For this reason, I am advising 
| Dr. Upham, president of Miami University, 
that I will cooperate in every way with the 
attorneys representing the university and 
will ask leave of the upper courts to ap- 
pear and file briefs as a friend of the 
court,” 


not dismiss a student on the sole ground | 


| The decision was rendered in the case! 
| 
| 


MERICAN authors and _ publishers 

have no protection against transla- 
tion and publication of their works in 
| Soviet Russia because the United States 
has no reciprocal copyright relations 
with that country, it was stated orally 
at the Copyright Office of the Library 
of Congress May 20. 

The same principle operates against 
Russian authors whose works are trans- 
lated and published in the United States 
They have no protection here against 
the piracy of their literary efforts, it 
was further pointed out. Additional in- 
formation made available follows: 

Attention has been called to the trans- 
lation of certain American works into 
Russian and their subsequent publica- 
tion there without compensating the 
American publishers and authors. The 
situation is precisely the same in refer- 


ence to the Russian publishers and 
} authors seeking redress for a similar 

act in the United States. 
A Russian author cannot secure a 


copyright in the United States for his 
literary effort unless he was domiciled 
here at the time of the first publication 





of his work. This provision is in ac- 
cordance with the copyright law. 

Authors and publishers look to the 
reciprocal relations between their coun- 
try and foreign countries for protection, 
Where that relationship does not exist, 
they then are subject to exploitation. 
«he United States, however, has such 
relations with most of the leading coun- 
tries of the world, including outstand- 
ing ones like England, France, Germany, 
Italy and others 

For a copyright to be secured in the 
United States, a book in the English 
language must be printed and bound in 
this country. It must be printed in 
United States from type set therein 
and bound within the country, the law 
specifically declares. This is called the 
manufacturing clause, In other words, 


to secure a full-term copyright, the 
book must be manufactured in _ this 
country. 


The law contains a provision for an 
ad interim copyright under which, for 
an example, an English author may se- 
cure a copyright for a limited term by 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


for | 


| 


Boston, Mass., May 20. 

Presiding at the unemployment session 
here today of the eighteenth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Government 
Officials in Industry, Dr. E. B. Patton, di- 
rector of the Division of Statistics and 
| Information of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor, discussed “the great 
| difficulty, if not impossibility, of impro- 
| vising dependable estimates of employment 
upon short notice and with insufficient 
statistical evidence,’ and urged the ap- 
plication of “approved statistical methods” 
to unemployment canvasses. 

“The past year,” he said, “has witnessed 
frantic attempts by municipalities, by 
States and by the Federal Government 
|} to estimate the extent of unemployment, 
|The results have been so self-contradica- 
|} tory, as evidenced by later revised esti- 
| mates, as greatly to weaken, if not destroy, 
belief in the approximate correctness of 
any attempts to measure employment. 

“The present depression,” Dr. Patton 
continued, “should, instead of leading to 
a counsel of despair, incite to a deter- 
mined insistence for more intensive appli- 
cation of approved statistical methods, 
|In the field of manufacturing, the Bureau 
of Statistics of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor has for years secured, 
;}month by month, reports as to employ- 
}ment and pay rolls from a list of estab- 
lishments, carefully selected to represent 
lindustries and localities, in accordance 
}with their manufacturing importance. 
These figures have successfully endured 
every test to which they have been sub- 
jected, and we can speak with confidence 
as to manufacturing employment condi- 
tions in New York State.” 

Dr. Patton stressed the value of statisti- 
cal information’ as to employment “col- 
lected and interpreted currently when 
business is neither in the dumps nor on 
the heights,” declaring that “material so 
obtained over a period of years is not 
suspected or viewed with prejudice,” as 
| is material “gathered in haste and colored 
by the different interests at stake” dur- 
ing a period of unemployment, 
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Bhs sce ae 
Two Suits Filed | 
In Behalf of Men 
To Be Deported. 


Writs Seek to Prevent Sec- 
retary Doak From Acting, | 
On Ground Charges Are 
Not Justified 


suits to prevent the Secretary of 
titer. William N. Doak, from deporting | 
two aliens, claimed to be “in excess of 
and beyond his jurisdiction,” were en- 
tered May 20 in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. Writs of pro- 
hibition are asked in petitions filed by 
Raymond M. Hudson, attorney for Harou- 
tan Kabadian and Mohamed Abraham. — 
Mr. Kabadian, according to his peti- | 
tion, entered this country in 1917 and 
has not been beyond its borders since. He 
is a native of East India and a British 
subject. In 1929, it is stated, the Secre- | 
tary of Labor issued a warrant and | 
threatens to deport him on the charge of | 
having been convicted of certain offenses. 
It is claimed that the charge does not | 
state a deportable offense, or that any | 
conviction was had within five years after | 
the last entry into the United States. It | 
is claimed, on the other hand, that he! 
was never fined or imprisoned and no 
criminal charge had — been placed | 
him prior to 1928. 
"i airehem. his petition states, is a 
native of Turkey, driven from home by 
the Armenian massacre. He was admitted 
into the United States in 1926 for the 
purpose of study. The petition describes 
him as a “man without a country” due to 
the impossibility of his return to Turkey. 
The charge placed against him was his 
“remaining in the United States after | 
failing to maintain his exempt status as” 
a student under which he was admitted.” | 
He alleges that he went to several schools | 
and is now continuing his education at a 
night school, because of the fact the de- 
pression caused him to go to work to) 
earn his living. 
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Canada May Restrict | 
Grain to Dominion Boats. 





The Canadian government has been | 
urged to compel the use of Canadian boats | 
for grain shipments. The convention | 
the Dominion Marine Association urged | 
important amendments to the coastal, 
shipping of Canada to transport more 
Canadian grain for export in Canadian) 
ships from the lakehead at Montreal. 

At the present time it is permissible for 
Canadian grain to be carried by a boat) 
of United States registry and thence} 
transshipped to Montreal by another | 
United States boat. The association | 
wants the Canadian Government to com- 
pel the use of Canadian boats for the 
shipment of all grain destined for export 
and moving via the St. Lawrence.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


| 


Wing Tests Progress 


On Fokker Planes 


Examinations Declared to Be 
aw Proceeding Satisfactorily 


Exea-iinations of the Fokker transport 
plan against which a restriction was 
plac several weeks ago by the Aero- 


nautics Branch, Department of Commerce, | 


are going ahead satisfactorily, Col, Clar- 
ence M. Young, the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, stated 
orally May 20, but there is no means of 
estimating the length of time required to 


put the aircraft back in shape for use| 


on scheduled passenger airlines. 

“The length of time depends entirely 
on the facility with which the inspection 
and reconditioning is accomplished,” Col: 
Young explained. “It may be 10 days or 
it may be several weeks. The important 
phase of this situation is the thorough- 
ness of the examinations, not the speed 
with which the ships are replaced in 
service.” 

Following conferences between Depart- 
ment officers and officjals and engineers 


of the Fokker Aircraft Corporation more | 


than two weeks ago, the Assistant Secre- 
tary announced that the _ condition of 
maintenance of wings on about 35 Fok- 
ker F-10 and F-10-A transport planes 
manufactured in 1929 would be determined 


by thorough inspections by the Depart- | 


ment’s field inspection force and Fokker 
engineers. A modification of the aileron 
design, involving installation of a coun- 
terweight to facilitate operation and cor- 
rect an undesirable aerodynamic char- 
acteristic, also was ordered. 

The examination and aileron modifica- 
tions are being accomplished in the field, 
it was explained orally at the Aeronautics 
Branch, arrangements for the work hav- 
ing been made with the domestic air trans- 
port operators owning these planes and 
the Fokker engineers. 


Displacement of Men 


By Machines Studied 


New Committee Forms Plans 
For Technological Inquiry 


[Continued Jrom Page 1.) 
John P. Frey, E. E. Hunt, Mrs. Josephine 


Barron, and a representative of the United | 


States Chamber of Commerce, who has 


not yet been chosen. 


A study to ascertain how the Depart- | 


ment of Labor can obtain essential in- 
formation on technological unemploy- 
ment was decided on at the first meeting. 

The study would be undertaken by 
a subcommittee to determine the most 
practicable method by which the Labor 
Department could continuously assemble, 
analyze, and disseminate fundamental 


and accurate data on technological un- | 


employment. 

The subcommittee’s investigation is in 
line with recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Employment Statis- 
tics, made recently in a report to Presi- 


dent Hoover, that the Bureau of Labor | 
Statistics obtain data and make specific 


studies of technological unemployment, 
The Doak committee hopes to issue a 
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FOR HOISTING PLANES | 


TO SHIP’S DECK. 





3“ 
Elimination of jerks and strains 
in hoisting planes and other float- 
ing objects to decks of ships when 
the sea is rough is the object of 
a device just patented in the 


Patent Office. With the boat 
about to roll toward the plane, 
as shown in the lower of the two 
drawings filed with the Patent 
Office, the device would begin to 
take up slack in the rope until the 
ship and its boom would reach 
the position shown in the upper 
drawing. Then the plane would 
be drawn closer to the boom so 
as not again to strike the water. 


Device Is Patented | 


To Improve Hoisting — 
Of Planes to Ships 


Invention Would Adjust 
Equipment to Roll of Ves- 
sel to Reduce Strains on| 


| 


1 


1 


| vertical pole antenna. 


Free From Course Errors 


And Less Subject to Ice) 
Department | 
Of Commerce Announces | 


Formation, 


A new radio antenna for airplanes, free 
from course errors in radio range-beacon 
reception and superior to the conventional 
type with respect to problems of ice 
formation and mechanical vibration, has 


| been developed by the Bureau of Stand- 


ards, according to an announcement May 
20 by the Department of Commerce. 

This aerial, called the “symmetrical 
longitudinal T antenna,” was developed 
after a series of studies and observations 
|to find the type best suited for general 
performances. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

The vertical pole antenna has been 


widely used on airplanes for beacon re-| 
ception because of its immunity to course | 


errors. Such an antenna, however, in- 
troduces difficult problems of meci:anical 
| vibration and ice formation. 
a study of airplane antennas was made 
jat the Bureau of Standards, to find an 


j/arrangement having the same desirable | 


electrical characteristics as the vertical 


pole antenna but free from the other | 
| difficulties encountered in the use of this} 


j}antenna. This investigation will be fully 
described in the May number of the Bu- 
reau of Standards Journal of Research. 


Several Methods Studied 


A number of different antenna arrange- 
ments were studied, theoretical analysis 


being supplemented by practical observa- | 
tion in the air and on the ground. For} 


each antenna studied, the results of theo- 
retical calculations were checked by tests 
in the air which included observation of 
the received voltage, the localizing effect 
or variation of the received voltage in the 
immediate vicifiity of the beacon tower 
and the course errors as observed by cir- 
cling the beacon. These were compared 
directly with results obtained using the 
he antenna ar- 


Object, Patentee States | "angements studied included the inclined 


<nearsaceeners | 
A device for reducing jerks and strains | 
in lifting an airplane from the surface of | 
the water to the deck of a ship when the 
sea is “more or less rough” has just been 
patented in the Patent Office. 


The device would provide adjustment 
of hoisting equipment to the roll of the | 
ship in accomplishing this result, accord- | 
ing to specifications filed with the Patent 
Office by the patentee, Thomas Spencer 
Miller, of South Orange, N. J. 


“Hitherto,” it is stated in the specifica- 
| tions, “ships, boats, and seaplanes, have 
| been hoisted from the sea with winches, | 
|ropes and booms, but without adequate 


antenna, with both forward or backward 
inclination (one example of the latter be- 
‘ng the trailing-wire antenna); the hori- 
zontal dipole antenna; the horizontal L 
antenna; the horizontal V antenna; the 
linclined V antenna; the symmetrical 
transverse T antenna, and the symmetrical 
longitudinal T antenna. 

The symmetrical T antenna with a ver- 
tical lead-in was found to have an ad- 
vantageous combination of the desired 
operating characteristics. The transverse 


|T antenna is so called because the two 


flat-top elements run perpendicularly to 
the axis of the fuselage. In the longitu- 
dinal T antenna, the two flat-top ele- 
ments lie along a line parallel to and 
directly above the axis of the fuselage. 


provision for eliminating the jerks inci- 


With either the transverse T or longi- 
dent to hoisting. 


tudinal T arrangement, mechanical vibra- 





Damage Sometimes Caused 


| “For example, when the float had been 
| fastened to the hoisting rope, the boom | 
|might swing further down, thus produc- | 
ing slack in the form of a loop in the| 
|rope. Immediately following this, the ship | 
| rolling in the opposite direction, the rope 
| suddenly became taut, violently jerking 
;the boat or seaplane and thus creating 
damage and breakage either to the hoist 
| rope or to the fittings on board the float- 
ing object, sometimes tearing them loose 
from the boat.” 


With slack in rope removed by the de- | 
vice as the end of the boom drops close 


to the airplane when the ship rolls to-| cated in a position such that the elec- 


ward the floating object, the process of | 
lifting the plane by the patented system | trical effect of the airplane frame acting 


= ow to “ae. When the ship begins 
0 roll away from the side on which the| i HH ssibl 
hoisting apparatus is located, the boom | fn ge oa aa = ee ¥ 
siaes a the water, lifting the plane) The symmetrical longitudinal T antenna 
= it. t this time, the patented mech- | described in this report is free from course 
anism reduces the amount of rope between | errors in radio range-beacon reception. It 


the end of the boom and the suspended | 
plane, thus preventing the aircraft from | ee ee ee ee 


| supports, considerably shorter than the 
usual pole antenna (10 to 18 inches in- 
stead of 5 to 6 feet). 


Flat-top Elements Used 


through the use of the flat-top elements. 
In order to prevent directional effects, 


flat-top elements are symmetrical with 





exactly as the vertical pole antenna. 
secure the results outlined, it is essential 


striking the water when the ship again| 
rolls in its direction, according to the! 
patentee’s statements. 


“In accordance with my invention,” the Prices for Beef Are Now 
patentee declares, “elastic means are pro- , i 
vided between the winch and the floating | Most Attractive in Years 
object which, up to a certain fraction of | f 
the weight of the boat, winds in rope| [Continued from Page 1.] 
when subject to undertension, and pays! or a reduction of 34 per cent; while chuck 
out rope when subject to an overtension.| roast sold for 18 cenis a pound against 30 
Means, preferably manually controlled,|cents a year ago, or a reduction 40 per 
are provided for hoisting the floating ob-| cent. 


and mechanical vibration. 


is the least tendency to produce an over-| dollar would buy only two and one-tenth 





tension in the rope and thereby an injury | pounds of sirloin steak while now it will| 


to the floating object or other parts.” | buy three pounds. 


The patent was issued May 12 under) Philadelphia and New York showed com- | 


Patent No. 1804945. 


| parable reductions and similar reductions 
}no doubt obtain in other markets. The 





Present Conditions in Cuba 
Discussed With President 


|reau of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The consuming public should know of 
. these attractive prices of beef and I am 
regarding Cuba have| presenting them with the hope that the 
taken place recently betwen President increasing volume of beef in storage can 
Hoover, the American Ambassador to|be moved and relieve the pressure upon a 
Cuba, Harry F. Guggenheim, and the Sec- | badly demoralized beef cattle market. Live 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, ac-| cattle prices are such that producers are 
cording to an oral statement at the De-| experiencing heavy losses, and packers and 
partment of State May 20. Ambassador | distributors have marked prices down to 
Guggenheim is returning to MHavana| where the consuming public can buy with 
May 21. | confidence and should buy to their profit. 


Conversations 
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| 


improved Aerial | 
Is Developed for | 


Use on Airplanes 


Accordingly, | 


| tion is reduced by the use of short Vertical | 


Equivalent effective height is secured) 


which introduce course errors, the two| 


respect to the vertical lead-in, so that} 
voltages in the horizontal portions cancel. | 
|The T antenna then behaves electrically | 
To} 


that the longitudinal T antenna be lo-| 





| 


| 





quired cost 


ac at a 


| advantage of speculation and at the ex- 
pense of agriculture. It has given tariff 
laws to the protected industries which col- 


lions of dollars each year. It has organ- 
ized great corporations that have main- 
tained monopolies of prices and of profits 


ute. While our Government has done 
all these things for other lines of business, 
when it comes to the aid of agriculture 
the result has been reversed. 


The questions then arise, why this fail- 


| ure, and, what next? 


In the first place, the laws creating the 
Farm Board gave it no adequate authority 
or equipment. The Board is not to blame 
for this, but it is to blame for failing to 
ask Congress for the proper powers and 
resources. The time has now come when 
every farm organization and the Farm 
| Board itself should consider most pro- 
|foundly further action Congress should 
take. 


There are two big phases of the farm 
marketing problem. One is the control of 
the exportable surplus which must be sep- 
arated from the domestic market and 
prevented from reducing or destroying 
that market. The second is, for the ef- 
ficient cooperative handling of the do- 





| mestic supply. 


as the counterpoise is symmetrical. This | 
is not always possible in the case of open| the purpose of handling both these propo-| corporation laws and such organization 


| in respect to the problems of ice formation | 


ject from the water, preferably when there| To put it in another way, a year ago a} 


A check of prices i} 


| figures quoted were developed by the Bu-| 


} 
| 
} 


|The requirements for 
|same now as then, and they had the ap- 


Once upon a time we had a Board for 
sitions. 


Similar Powers Declared 


Needed by, Present Board 


Congress granted the $1,000,000,000 
asked for the handling of wheat alone 
and all the other powers except to in- 
clude other cereals and the control of 
cereal transportation. 


The present Farm Board can not suc- 
ceed unless it gets similar powers and 
| proportionate funds and credit. 
| these powers Mr. Barnes succeeded with 
|his Farm Board while the present Farm 
|Board with its limited funds and au- 
thority failed. There is no use in biting 
off a little piece of this marketing prob- 
|lem. As Mr. Barnes said, the only wise 
legislation possible “is such 
preparation that it will meet any possible 
| additional development or combination of 
|influences creating the most unfavorable 
conditions.” 

Anything short of this is trifling with 
the problem. It is no answer to say that 
the Barnes’ proposition was a war meas- 
jure. It was made after the war was over 
and when his war service was expiring. 
success are the 





proval of President Hoover. 

The big element is of course the financ- 
ing. The farmers have no financing sys- 
tem. ‘They are prohibited by law from 


| organizing a cooperative banking system. 


The Federal Land Bank and the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank are in the control 
of Wall Street representaives. The board 
controlling these banks should be abol- 





lished and they should be turned to the 
|Farm Board. 


The Farm Board should then be au- 
thorized to organize a complete coopera- 
tive banking system. When this is or- 


|ganized and developed it would supple- 


ment the necessity for Government money 
and enable the farmers to finance their 
own cooperative propositions. At present 


such a system under either the laws of 
the State or the United States. The big 


|/and kept all such authority from them. 


Marketing of Products 


On Uniform Basis 


No cooperative system in the world has 
ever succeeded until it had a cooperative 
banking system of its own with coop- 
erative deposit banks, reserve banks and 
all under its own control. I have visited 
them in 15 different countries where they 


cess, and I draw this conclusion from di- 
rect contact. 
After the Farm Board has obtained the 


lect a dole from the farmers and laboring | 
people in higher prices amounting to bil- | 


to all of which the farmer must contrib-| 


; | fit agriculture. 


have reached a stage of permanent suc-| 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


tained, the proper machinery must be or- 


for farmers in the domestic market. 
eral plans have been suggested for pay- 
ing the loss on this exportable surplus. 
One is the equalization fee in which the 
| farmers will pay the loss themselves. The 
other is a debenture which would be paid 
from the United States Treasury. 


The latter propositf6n is the more just. 
We have never hesitated to go to the 
Treasury to subsidize other business. 
‘Under the railroad law we gave them a 
guarantee of their war-time profits for 


into private ownership, out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and it cost us. 
$529,000,000 to make the guaranty good. 


| 





|civilization than transportation, and 


ganized to maintain a like level of prices | 
Sev- | 


Co 


ale 





An eight-story building, estimated to cost $1,500,000, is to be erected at Boston by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to be occupied as offices of the State Department of Public Works. 


a of $144°000 and construction is to begin in the course of the Summer of 1931. 
Bank Cooperative of National Scope | American Authors 
Is Suggested by Senator Brookhart) Aye Unprotected on 


Proposal Involves Financing Plan for Labor, Independ- Russian Publication ‘ 


ent Merchants and Farm Board 


| 
| 
1 





| therefore has a stronger demand upon the 
| Treasury than the railroads, still we gave | 


|the railroads 158,000,000 acres of publi 
| lands, 
} 


Cooperative Organizations 
Said to Be Necessary 


| For the efficient handling of the do- 
mestic supply, we must have cooperative 
| organizations, and the Farm Board is 
| proceeding somewhat upon that line. How- 
| ever, again we find serious defects in the 
laws. The Grain Corporation is not a co- 
|operative at all. 


- 


It is organized under 


will be fatal in the end. 
We have no cooperative code in the 


national law. The few provisions we do | 


have are only a gesture. Most of the 
State laws have ‘been written by decoy 
|ducks whose real purpose was to destroy 
jrather than to promote cooperation. 


Therefore, the operations of the Farm 


|Board in cooperative organization itself | again i 


jare doomed to failure unless the Board 
|}comes to Congress and gets an efficient 
and genuine cooperative code. The 
foundation of this cooperative code would 
be the cooperative banking system. 


| ‘There are some very pointed reasons 
|why the Farm Board should direct its 
| chief attention toward the ofganization 
|of a genuine cooperative banking system. 


ture, either as organized under the State 
|laws or the national law. Both systems 
| are built upon the basic idea of the quick 
| turnover of commerce. There can be no 
|} quick turnover in agriculture. It takes 
| most of the year to produce almost any 
kind of an agricultural product and it 
| takes three years to produce a steer, for 
| instance. Therefore, our banks are all 
| Organized upon an idea hostile to agri- 
| cultural success. - 


If a farmer borrows money in any 
}bank he can get it for only 90 days, or 
| Six months at the most, and must then 
;run the risk of renewal. This puts him 
|at the mercy of our credit system all the 
|time. Besides, I want to ask why should 
|not the farmers of the country, and the 
|laboring people, too, have the right to 
| organize their own savings in a coopera- 
; tive system, with deposit banks, reserve 
| banks and all under their own control if 
they choose so to do? 


Intermediate Credit Bank’s 
|Relation to Agriculture 


|. Under present laws they do not even 
have permission to form such an organ- 


is a sort of dehorned and denatured bank 
| for agriculture that deals only with the 


organized for that special purpose. The 
creation of the Intermediate Credit Bank 
is an official admission in the law that 
the Federal Reserve Bank itself does not 
We hardly ever think of 
| the Intermediate Credit Bank as another 
reserve bank, but nearly all of its busi- 
|ness is reserve bank business. 

As our banking system is now controlled, 
even the surplus credit and deposits of 
the farmers themselves are sent away to 
| New York to be loaned to brokers in stock 
| gambling at a low rate of interest, as low 
| as 1 per cent, while firmers must pay 


7] 


On 13 Ship Lines 
| Again Dismissed 


‘Circuit Court of Appeals in 
+ New York Confirms Rul- 
. ing That Case Belongs to 
Shipping Board 





New York, May 20.—The United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit has affirmed the dismissal of a 
suit brought by the United States Navi- 
gation Company and charging violation 
of the Federal Anti-trust Acts by 13 ocean 
carriers, alleged to carry 95 per cent of 
the general cargo between North Atlantic 
ports and ports in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

The suit had been dismissed by the 
District Court for the Southern District 
of New York or the ground of its lack of 
jurisdiction to entertain the bill of com- 
plaint in advance of action in the mat- 
ter by the United States Shipping Board, 
| Since a decision by the Shipping Board 
;must be had before suit may be brought 
}in a Federal court. 
| The bill of complaint sought to enjoin 
the 13 carriers from allegedly entering into 
;}contracts with shippers at rates unduly 
low in relation to open or tariff rates and 
| from the use of alleged practices to coerce 
shippers to use their lines. 


Analogous to Land Case 


The situation presented by the case 
was held analogous to that of a combi- 
nation of land carriers, in which instance 
| the Supreme Court of the United States 
| held that private parties may not pursue 
| remedies under the Sherman or Clayton 
| Acts where the Interstate Commerce Act 
| affords relief. 
| “A choice must be made between the 
| two possible remedies of a suit under the 
anti-trust acts and a proceeding before 
| the Shipping Board,” the opinion con- 
| Cludes. “Every practical consideration fa- 
| vors resort to a tribunal specially equipped 
and experienced to deal with such mat- 
ters. That tribunal has exclusive juris- 
iction here, because of the nature of the 
| questions involved and the broad powers 
given to it under the act.” 

The suit was directed against the fol- 
lowing carriers: The Cunard Steamship 
Company, Ltd.; Oceanic Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, Ltd.; Furness Withy & 
Company, Ltd.; Anchor Line (Henderson 
Bros.), Ltd.; Bristol City Line of Steam- 
ers, Ltd.; Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
| Ltd.; Donaldson Bros., Ltd.; Ellerman’s 
been! ee G. Heyn & Sons, Ltd.; 
depositing here his English edition within | *; bey!an Company, Ltd.; Manchester 
60 days after its publication abroad. | Shine Ltd” a Sa a 
This clause is intended to protect the ; 


authot while the American edition is be- 
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No Reciprocal Law Exists 
For Prevention of Literary | 
‘Piracy’ Copyright Office 


Explains 


> | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ing brought out. 


Copyrights are sometimes confused with | 


Plane for Submarine 
Passes Trial Tests 


| royalties. 
six months after they were turned back | 


This is an error. 


inquiry. 
Gives General Protection 
In connection with the protection of 


authorship, it is to be noted that steps | 


have been begun for the adhesion of the 
United States to the International Copy- 
right Union, which embraces most of the 
leading countries of the world. This 
Union provides that copyrights secured in 
one of these countries are automatically 
extended to all of the countries in the 
Union. A bill for the general revision of 


| the copyright law was introduced in the 


last session of Congress, which among 


| other things provided for the adhesion of 


| 


the United States to the Convention of 
Berne for the protection of literary and 


| artistic works, signed at Berne, Switzer- 


land, in 1886. 


This bill was passed by the House and, 
upon being reported out from the Senate 
committee having it in charge, was de- 
bated on the floor of the Senate during 
the closing days of the session, without 
being passed when that body adjourned. 
It is expected that the bill will come up 
n the next session. 


The proposal of an International Union 
is supported generally by /merican au- 
thors and publishers, who are anxious to 
bring about the protection of their works 


| automatically in foreign countries of the 


extensive | The present system does not fit agricul-| - 


| they have no permission even to organize | ization; and the Intermediate Credit Bank | 


financial interests have watched these laws | present banking systems or coroprations | 


Union with protection in the United 
States. It means a simultaneous opera- 
tion of the law of ore country in other 
member countries within the Union. 
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Improvements Suggested After 
Experiments by Navy 


While no further program of experi- 
mental development has been drawn up, 
the experimental airplane for use on sub- 
marines which was constructed recently 
| by Grover Loening has passed its trial 
tests “more or less satisfactorily,” accord- 
ingly to information made available May 
20 at the Bureau of Aeronautics, Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

A few undesirable characteristics which 
could be corrected in the construction of 
a second plane of this character were 
discovered during flight tests at the Ana- 
costia, D. C., naval air station, it was 
explained, and various improvements have 
been brought out recently which would be 
incorporated in any subsequent folding- 
wing craft. Additional information made 
| available at the Bureau follows: 

As yet no decision has been made re- 
garding the next step in the definite pro- 
gram of determining the practicability of 
placing aircraft on all types of naval ves- 
sels. Until further studies of the project 
lare made, it also will be undetermined 
| whether the possible improvements and 
|corrections will be carried out on this 
particular plane. 

Since the plane was constructed to 
specifications prepared after studying the 
requirements from the submarine point of 
view the fundamental problem of dis- 
covering whether an airplane of such 
small size can be constructed satisfac- 
torily from the aeronautical point oT view 
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(P 7--c 7) (P 8--c 2, 5). 


make its final report before the close of | 
the next fiscal year. 

With reference to the fact that several | 
members of the Committee are directly | 
concerned with vocational education, such | 
training is considered a partial solution 
of the problem of technological unemploy- | 
ment. 

The committee will investigate “ways 
by which results of technological unem- 
ployment can be ameliorated for unem- 
ployed persons who have been either di- 
rectly displaced by new machines and 
processes or because opportunities for em- 
ployment have been curtailed. 

Committee members absent were Dr. J. 
C. Wright, Director of the Federal Board | 
for Vocational Education, and Perry W. 
Reeves, of the same organization. Their | 
places were filled by two other members 
of the Board, Frank C. Cushman and C. 
R. Allen, 


. j 
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it must market farm products upon a uni- 
form basis. That basis is cost of produc- 
tion plus a cooperative profit. There may 
be a loss upon the surplus in this opera- 
tion, but the surplus on an average is 
only about one-tenth of agricultural pro- 
duction. There need be no loss on do- 
mestic consumption, as that price can be 
protected by tariff schedules the same as 


{the prices on other industries are now 


protected. There may be a loss upon the 
exportable surplus. It may be necessary 
to sell that in the world markets at less 
than a cost of production, but such loss 





will be offset nine times by the profit in 
domestic consumption. This is exactly 
the plan of the protected industries, and 
farmers have paid them billions of dollars 
ever since there has been a protective 
tariff in order to maintain their artificial 
price level. 

If the protective system is to be main- 


In addition to this oppressive burden of 
extortionate interest rates for bank loans 
the Federal reserve system in 1920 in 


flicted upon agriculture the worst defia- | 


tion policy in all its history. This did 


the food of life itself. | 


| 
| 
} 


}more to bring about the agricultural de- | 


| pression than all other causes combined, 
and the agricultural depression in turn 
has done more to bring about the general 
depression because of its long persistence 
since 1920. I want, therefore, to suggest 
that the Farm Board, the farm organiza- 
tions, and also the labor organizations, 
and the independent merchants at once 
| join in a general movement to create a 
nation-wide and_ efficient cooperative 
banking system. Two national conven- 
tions of independent merchants have al- 
ready Officially endorsed the idea. Many 
of the labor organizations have done like- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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Disarmed World 


Urged to Insure 
Permanent Peace 


Conference of Nations 
Wipe Out the Burdens of 
Preparation Is Advised by 
War Opponents 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


he said. 
solely in making it apparent that a new 
World War will be not only so deadly but 
so unprofitable that it would be harder 
to bring it about. There is no such thing 
as a definition of ‘reasonable prepared- 
ness.’” 

“I hope that we shall make progress in 
socialization long before we are on the 
verge of a World War, but if not. I con- 
fess that I am skeptical of war-time so- 
cialization, am somewhat doubtful if it 
will be possible to freeze prices and am 
certain that the cost plus system is an 
abomination,” he declared. 


“I am opposed to the use of commis- 
sions in the Reserve Army Corps and the 
use of contracts with great corporations 
which contracts are put out now in tenta- 
tive forms as in time of peace largely for 


the purpose of sweetening the pill of war. | 


Former Secretary Baker said it was im- 
possible to prepare for war since it was 
largely a matter of improvisation. These 
contracts consciously or unconsciously 
simply tend to Prussianize industry, and 
insidiously to support the thinking of the 
manufacturers to a psychology and philos- 
ophy of a war machine,” he concluded. 


Extent of Disarmament 


“The report of this Commission should 
point out that the only condition where 
peaceful methods have a chance to oper- 
ate is between States that know they can- 
not strike at each other effectively at 
once. A degree of disarmament that 
makes this obvious, with an increased and 


to | 


“My interest in this hearing is | 


| 











| 


consequent reliance upon and understand- | 


ing of peaceful methods and machinery is 
absolutely. essential to the prevention of 
war,” Mr. Smith tstified. 

He continued: 

“In short, we urge that your report take 
into account these facts: 


“1. Measures designed to finance war 
more equitably or to facilitate the prose- 
cution of war are not peace measures. 

“2. While certain individuals who have 
gained financially by the exigencies of 
war may be deprived of those profits, we 
shall all remain heavy losers and war will 
still be terrible. No manner of planning 
can change the self-defeating, destructive 
nature of the war method of doing busi- 
ness. And no plan can foresee or prevent 
losses of life, ideals, money. 

“3. Hair-trigger preparedness make: 
war probable in a crisis and must be 
avoided in the interests of national se- 
curity. 

“4. The great traditional patterns which 
take war for granted must be replaced 
through education with an understanding 
of war’s futility and the superiority of 
peaceful methods. 

“5. The people must recognize that war 
grows out of the traditional practices on 
the part of whole nations rather than out 
of the deviltry of a few capitalists and 
politicians alone. In the general disarm- 
ament conference next February the peo- 
ple must speak for disarmament as a 
necessary condition to peace.” 


Refers to Kellogg Treaty 


In her testimony, Miss Detzer told the 
Commission: 

“We do not accept your premise that 
it is possible or wise to have a nice war. 
We would point out that the peoples of 
the world have repudiated that system. 
The United States Government signed 
and ratified along with 54 nations the 
Kellogg-Briand treaty for the renuncia- 
tion of war. That treaty specifically pro- 
vides that ‘the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever na- 
ture or whatever origin they may be shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.’ 

“It has been stated before this Com- 
mission that the official interpretation of 
the treaty provides for defensive warfare, 
whatever that may mean. Certainly mil- 
itary experts have made it quite clear 
that the only difference between defense 
and attack is a doctrinal one, but I should 
like to point out that the interpretation 
may be altered by a shift of government, 
or may be reinterpreted, but that the 
language of the treaty itself is clear.” 


Mr. LaGuardia Gives Views 

Representative LaGuardia told the Com- 
mission its task, as he understands, is not 
to deal with prevention of war or dis- 
armament but with what to do in event 
of war. “We ought to profit by mistakes 
of past wars,” he said.’ “There was not as 
much profiteering and scandal in the 
World War as in previous wars. There 
are bound to be inequalities in any system 
of taking the profits out of war. In this 
country we are suffering from a national 
forgetfulness as to what happened in pre- 
vious wars.” 

His proposal for a constitutional amend- 
ment would provide that when Congress 
declares war “then and there the Execu- 
tive may declare a moratorium on the is- 
suance of money, take over all industries. 
and put all citizens on e ration system.” 
He said scrip could be used in place of 
money for war. 

Amount Absorbed by Tax 


After reviewing the past experience of 
the Government in war revenue legis- 
lation, Assistant Secretary Ballantine said 
that on the basis of reported incomes and 
taxes, the taxes .during the World War, 
principally war’ and excess profits taxes, 
absorbed about 70 per cent of the increase 
of the average profits during the war years 
over the aeverage profits for the years 
immediately before the war. : 


“The ideal wat income tax,” he de- 
clared, “would bring into the Treasury 
the entire amount of profits due to the 
war. The problem here is not as to the 
principle to be followed, for that is clear, 
but as to the technical difficulties of so 
formulaitng a war profits tax that it will 
measurably accomplish its purpose with- 
out preventing the necessary operations 
of the economic machine. There is no 
doubt that careful work in advance of 
the emergency upon such a measure will 
make possible a much closer approach to 
the attainment of the ideal war profits 
tax than would be possible if formula- 
tion is left to the time of the emergency. 


Profits Called Inevitable 


“Any plan which would operate to put 
necessary enterprises out of business 
would be disastrous to the prosecution of 
the war. If private industry is to be left 
to function during the war, the necessary 
Production of munitions and goods and 
the financing of the war would be frus- 
trated by attempting to collect as a tax 
amounts which the taxpayer could not 
draw out of the business while continuing 
to operate the business.” 


He told the Commission it is a matter 
for most careful consideration whether the 
application of the war profits tax should 
be made to depend in the normal case 
on the mere excess of war income over | 
sound and satisfactory theoretical basis, | 
or, if this were done, whether the use of | 


The fleet of 670 Army airplanes assem- 
| bled at Dayton, O., for an air raid on 
{the cities of the Atlantic Coast in an 
Army test of coast defenses, will make de- 
scents upon New York City and other port 
cities between Boston and Washington. At 
New York City, a parade to be staged May 


27 at the dedication of the new municipal 
airport, will fly over the entire’ Bor- 


War Department 


Plans to Abandon 
33 Military Posts 


Property Which Has Total 
Value of $22,000,000 
Would Be Relinquished 
As Economy Measure 








{Continued from Page 1.] 
needed for military purposes but which 
must be retained for ultimate military 
use. The actual rentals received from 
such property now amount to $699,430 an- 
nually. In addition, there are 24,319 acres 
of War Department property valued at 


$14,427,216 on permit, lease or license to! 


other departments of the Government, 
and for which no direct rentals are paid 
into the Treasury. 

“After thorough restudy by the General 
Staff of the needs of the military service, 
it is now planned to dispose of 53 military 
posts either wholly or in part. The list 
of posts proposed for complete disposal 
contains the following stations occupied 
at the present time: 

Fort Brown, Texas; Fort Eustis and Fort 
Hunt, Virginia; Camp Harry J. Jones, Ari- 
zona; Fort Lincoln, North Dakota; Camp 
Stephen D. Little, Arizona; Miller Field, 
New York; Fort Missoula, Montana; Fort 
D. A. Russell, Texas, and Chanute Field, 
Illinois 

“The abandonment of these posts is in- 
fluenced by reasons of military efficiency 
as well as economy. The small Regular 
Army must be distributed so as to enable 
it to perform its peace-time missions in 
training our citizen components. Several 
of the posts listed above are of tempo- 
rary construction, and if retained would 
involve the War Department in large ex- 


penditures of funds to make them habit- | 


able. Certain ones have long outlived 
their usefulness. In this connection, it 
must be remembered that strategic loca- 
tions of garrisons against foreign aggres- 
sion, under modern conditions of rapid 
transportation, have ceased to be of any 
special value, 
Others Upon Disposal List 

“In addition, it is proposed that the fol- 
lowing harbor defense forts, camps and 
landing fields, which are now unoccupied 
except by caretakers, be completely dis- 
posed of: 

Fort Dade, Fort DeSoto and Key West 
Barracks, Fla.; Fishermans Island Va.; 
Fort Ward and Willapa Bay, Wash.; Fort 
Morgan, Ala.; Camp Upton, N. Y.; Camp 
Lee, Va.; Camp Eagle Pass, Tex.; Camp 
Furlong, N. Mex.; Park Field, Tenn.; 
Carlstrom Field and Dorr Field, Fla. 

“In further addition, 29 harbor defense 
posts are to be disposed of in part. All 
but three of them are now unoccupied or 
on a caretaking status. It is necessary 
to retain the portions of these posts on 
which are located the fortifications, guns, 


etc., which would be utilized in time of 
necessity. The list of these posts is as 
follows: 


Fort Levett, Maine; Fort Stark, Fort 
Foster, and Fort Constitution, New Hamp- 
shire; Fort Heath, Fort Andrews, Fort 


Revere, Fort Ruckman, Fort Strong, Fort | 


Warren, Fort Rodman, Massachusetts; 
Fort Getty, Fort Greble, and Fort Weth- 
erill, Rhode Island; Fort Schuyler, and 
Fort Terry, New York; Fort Mott, New 
Jersey; Fort McRee, Florida; Fort San 
Jacinto, and Fort Travis, Texas; Forts 
Baker and Barry, Fort Rosecrans, and 
Fort Miley, California; Fort Casey, Fort 
| Canby, Fort Columbia, Fort Whitman, and 
Fort Flagler, Washington. 
| “The total appraised valuation of the 
53 posts proposed for disposal is approx- 
imately $22,000,000. In working out the 
details in connection with the disposal of 
i these posts, certain adjustments will have 
|to be made for the distribution of the 
|Army. As a result, it may become possible 
to add to the above list, several other sta- 
tions which now occupy a doubtful status. 
“While the War Department plans to 
dispose of these posts and reservations 
above listed, some may be transferred to 
other Departments of the Government 
(national, State or local), provided it is 
found they can serve a useful purpose on 
an economic basis. In many cases, the 


War Department now has authority of " 
r | the American republics.” 


pre-war income, which he advocated as a/In other cases, congressional authority | 


Congress to make these sales or transfers. 


must be secured. 


“The War Department has already 





ough of Manhattan from north to south. 
It is stated by the Assistant Secretary of 
War for Aeronautics, F. Trubee Davison, 
that when the head of the formation is at 
the extreme southern end, over Governor’s 
Island, the rear will still be near the 
Bronx, across Spuyten Duyvil, which 
marks the northern limit of Manhattan 
Island, and that the parade will require 
20 minutes to pass a given point. Part 
of the area that will be covered in the 


|New Envoy F vis Caluebia Presents 


His Credentials 


OBJECTIVE OF AIR RAID IN TEST OF COAST DEFENSES | Garden Project | 


Wide World Photos 
course of the parade is shown in the above 
airview of Manhattan Borough from above 
Spuyten Duyvil south into New York Bay, 
with Long Island on the left and New 
Jersey on the right. The photograph, 
taken, from a height of over 15,000 feet, 
or about three miles over the city, is such 
as are made by the photographic section 
of the Army Air Corps in preparing air 
charts of the terrain of the United States 
for military purposes. 


to President Hoover 


Dr. Fabio Lozano Brings Personal Message to Executive 


From Presiden 





The newly appointed Minister of Co- 
lombia, Dr. Fabio Lozano, called upon 
President Hoover at the White House 
| May 20 and presented his letters of 
| credence. 


The Department of State made public 
|a@ translation of Dr. Lozano’s remarks, 
which follow in full text: 

“Mr. President: It is a high honor to 
me to present to Your Excellency, together 
with the letters of recall of Dr. Enrique 
|Olaya Herrera, now President of Co- 
lombia, the documents which accredit me 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of my country before the 
Government of the United States. 

“In the discharge of the duties of this 
position, I shall steadily continue the 
policy of frank and sincere friendship fol- 
lowed by my illustrious predecessor. I 
am in hearty accord with this policy and 
venture to count, in carrying it out, on 
the reciprocity of ideas and sentiments 
of the Government and the people of 
| the United States. 

“In my long public life I have earnestly 
labored in behalf of the Pan American 
doctrine of justice and respect of good 
will and cooperation among the nations, 
for I am deeply convinced that the firm 
and general practice of this doctrine will 
not only carry the greatness of the United 
States to its height and lead to the full 
achievement of the progress and culture 
of this Continent, but enable our peoples 
to acquire greater aptitude in cooperating 
toward the welfare of the rest of the 
world. 


Presents Message From 


Dr. Olaya Herrera 


“Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera lived 
among you for long years as Minister 
from Colombia, until he had to return to 
Bogota to assume the Chief Magistracy 
in obedience to the free and spontane- 
ous vote of his fellow citizens. He retains 
a sincere admiration for this great de- 
mocracy and a grateful memory of Your 
Excellency, and charges me to express to 
you on this formal occasion his best 
wishes for your happiness. 

“Permit me, Mr. President, to add my 
own personal good wishes, and to express 
to you the deep satisfaction which I ex- 
perience in assuming before your Gov- 
ernment the diplomatic mission with 
which my country has honored me.” 

The President's reply follows in full text: 

Mr. Minister: It gives me great pleas- 
ure to receive from you the letters whereby 
you are accredited as Envoy Extraordinary 


and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Re- | 


New Government 


Of Peru Recognized 
Ambassador Dearing Instruct- 
ed to Make Notification 


The Department of State announced 
May 20 that under date of May 19, Amer- 


ican Ambassador Fred Morris Dearing, at 


Lima, Peru, had been instructed to in- 
form the new government that diplomatic 
relations would, be continued. 

This Government's action was in reply 
to a note addressed to Ambassador Dear- 
ing by the incoming Peruvian govern- 
ment on March 12 last informing him 
that it had assumed control. 

The State Department’s announcement 
follows in full text: 

“On May 19 the Department authorized 
the Hon. Fred Morris Dearing, Ambassa- 
dor at Lima, to reply to a note addressed 
to him on March 12 by the incoming Pe- 
ruvian government announcing its as- 
sumption of control, and to state that the 
change in government will make no dif- 
ference in the diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Peru. Mr. 
Dearing complied with this instruction in 
a note presented to the appropriate Pe- 
ruvian authorities on May 20. 

“Recognition had already been extended 
to the present Peruvian government by 
several European powers and by many of 


terested services are represented, to con- 
sider what nonmilitary governmental use 


t Olaya Herrera 


public of Colombia near the Government 
of the United States. You have likewise 
delivered to me the letters of recall of 
| your distinguished predecessor, His Ex- 
;cellency Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera. 


| Assured of Cooperation 


|Of This Government 
| For more than eight years during his 


sojourn in Washington, it was my pleasure 
|to know Dr. Olaya who contributed so 
much to strengthening the ties that bind 
our two countries, and I have therefore 
| followed with especial interest the admir- 
lable progress and constructive achieve- 
ments which have marked his occupancy 
of the Chief Magistracy of the Republic 
of Colombia during so difficult a period in 
your country’s economic life. He has dis- 
played the ability and wisdom during his 
brief tenure of his high office which his 
many friends in Washington so confidently 
expected. 

| It is, therefore, especially gratifying to 
learn how closely you share his views and 
that you will continue the policy of frank 
and sincere friendship, based on justice 
and mutual respect, which characterized 
his relations with the Government of the 
United States. Your long and distin- 
guished career in the public life and 
service of your country makes you 
usually well 
strengthen the existing bonds of friend- 
ship and sympathy which unite Colombia 
and the United States, and I take pleas- 
|ure in assuring you, Mr. Minister, that 
you will receive from me and from the 
officials of this Government the heartiest 
cooperation. 

Your timely allusion to Pan American 
ideals and your conviction that the prac- 
tice of the doctrine of justice and respect, 
of good will and cooperation between the 
nations of this hemisphere will prove of 
|Valuable and lasting benefit to the wel- 
| fare of the world, will strike a responsive 
chord in the hearts and opinions of the 
American people. 

I am happy to welcome you to Washing- 
ton, Mr. Minister, and I hope that your 
stay in this country will be most pleas- 
ant. I request you to convey to His Ex- 
cellency President Olaya Herrera my best 
wishes for the continued happiness and 
welfare of the Republic of Colombia and 
my own most cordial personal greetings. 


Fresh Air.Is Remedy 
In Cyanide Poisoning 


Nothing Else Effective, 
Public Health Service 


Fresh air is the only treatment for 
cyanide poisoning, according to the Public 
Health Service. 

How to treat persons 
cyanide and other gaseous cyanogen 
compounds, frequently used in fumiga- 
tion, also is described in the following in- 
formation just made available by the 
Service: 

There is just one treatment of cyanide 
poisoning, and that is fresh air and 
| plenty of ‘it. Fresh air must enter and 
leave the lungs as in normal respiration. 
If the subject is breathing normally, car- 
rying him into the open is enough. If 
his breathing has stopped, is materially 
slowed, is shallow, or is irregular, artificial 
respiration is required. When normal 
breathing reappears, artificial respiration 
may be discontinued, but may have to 
|be resorted to again if breathing again 
| becomes irregular. There is no known 
antidote for cyanogen, and so the only 
method of recovery is to throw it off. 
Fortunately it is given off by the lungs 
quite rapidly, though not as rapidly as 
it is absorbed. 

Usually the ordinary methods of arti- 
| ficial respiration are sufficient. If a 
mechanical respirator is used, it is es- 
sential that it be one that does not cause 
|rebreathing of the expired air. Since the 
expired air is laden with the cyanogen 
being thrown off from the lungs, it is 
obvious that if any of this is rebreathed 
;the patient is repoisoned by his own 
| breath. Pulmotors and other mechanical 
| respirators are certainly labor-saving de- 
vices; but it is doubtful whether they are 


Says 


overocme by 


invested capital should be confined to the | named its member of the Board appointed | might be made of this property surplus in| any more effective than artificial respira- 
case of the new or subnormal enterprise.| by the President, and upon which all in- | the War Department.” 


| tion by hand in cases of cyanide poisoning. 


un- | 
qualified to continue and/| 


| On Community 
_ Basis Described 


‘Food Worth $16,000 Sup- 
| plied 224 Families in 
| Columbus, Ohio, Says 
| Employment Committee 
| 





Food worth about $16,000 was supplied 
| to 224 families last year by a Columbus, 
Ohio, community vegetable garden serv-| 
|ing persons with inadequate incomes, ac- 


| cording to a bulletin just issued by the 
| President’s Emergency Committee for 
|Employment. Gardens in many instances 
| are part of unemployment relief programs, 
| it was pointed out. 

A statement on the bulletin issued by 

the Committee follows in full text: 

| How a community vegetable-gardening 
| project has been adapted to employment 
emergency needs in Columbus, Ohio, is 
described in a bulletin just published by 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
| for Employment. 

“Organizations dealing with unemploy- 
ment relief problems in many communi- 
ties have been quick to make emergency 
family-food production gardens part of 
their Spring and Summer relief programs. | 
Reports to the President’s Emergency | 
Committee for Employment indicate that 
more family-vegetable gardens will be 
| grown this year than any time since the 
| World War, including 1921,” the bulletin 
says. | 
| Some Sponsored Several Years | 
“The plans for a majority of these 
| community and industrial-employe gar- 
{dens have been based on local war-time | 
experience or on model plans provided 
|by State agricultural services or the| 
President’s Emergency Committee for} 
|Employment. In some localities, however, 
|such projects have been carried on for a | 
number of years, requiring only an ex-| 
|pansion of customary procedure to meet 
| the greater needs of the emergency.” 


| ‘The bulletin cites the example of the | 
Godman Guild Community Gardens in 
|Columbus, Ohio, which have provided an 
jimportant part of the food supply of ap- 
|proximately 250 families a year for the | 
last 14 years. 

The gardens are supervised on a com- 
munity basis by the Godman Guild settle- 
ment house serving the underprivileged, 
the unemployed, the part-time workers, 
and the unemployable. Throughout the 
history of the project, according to the 
publication, many of the gardeners have 
urgently needed the produce of their plots 
to supplement the food they bought on 
limited incomes or received from charity. 
Even in normal-business years, it is stated, 
|many of them have been in about the 
same straits as those who have become un- 
employed or part-time workers during the 
depression. 

The bulletin goes into considerable de- 
itail in describing administration, super- 
| vision, protection, costs, and the value of 
|produce. It cites accounts for a tract 
of 309 gardens measuring 50 by 100 feet 
| which contributed a large part of the 
food supply for 224 families last year. 
The cost of plowing and staking out and 
salaries of supervisors and watchmen 
totaled $929.71. Most of the gardens fur- 
nished their own seeds. The value of the | 











| produce approximated $16,000. | 
The bulletin will be given general dis- | 
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i We 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 20, 1931 





10:15 a. m—Harry F. Guggenheim, 
American Ambassador to Cuba, called to 
discuss Cuban matters. 

11:30 a. m—Francis V. Keesling of San 
Francisco called to pay his respects. 

11:45 a. m.—Eric Hendrik Louw, Min- 
ister of the Union of South Africa, called 
to present a group of citizens from South 
Africa. 

12 m.—Representative Knutson 
of St. Cloud, Minn., called. 

12:15 p. m.—The two sons of Edgar 
Gleason, managing editor of the San 
Francisco Bulletin, called to pay their 
respects. 


(Rep.), 


12:20 p. m.—The Rev. Father Bergs of | 


Pittsburgh was presented to the President. 

12:30 p. m—The President was photo- 
graphed with the delegates to the annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. 


12:45 p. m.—Judge John Barton Payne, | 
Red Cross, | 


chairman of the American 
called to present Max Huber of Zurich, 
Switzerland, president of the International 
Red Cross. 

2:15 p. m—The newly appointed Min- 
ister of Colombia, Dr. Fabio Lozano, called 
to present his letters of credence. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 








Pennsylvania to Vote 
On Bonus for Veterans 


HarrissurG, Pa., May 20. 


The voters of Pennsylvania at the gen- 
eral election in 1933 will determine 
whether the State shall issue $50,000,000 


in bonds to provide bonuses for all Penn- } 


sylvania soldiers who fought in any war 
since 1898. 

The Senate has concurred by unani- 
mous vote in a resolution adopted by the 
House for an amendment to the State 
constitution to make the bond issue pos- 
sible. A similar resolution was adopted 
at the 1929 session, but the matter cannot 
be presented at an election until 1933 be- 
cause constitutional amendments can be 
presented only once in five years and one 
was voted upon in 1928. 


tribution to community ordhnizations and 
industrial firms dealing with problems of 
employment, as one of a series describing 
various phases of emergency activities. 
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To Study Findings 
On Child Health 


Secretary Wilbur Appoints 
Continuation Committee 
To Follow Up Work of 
White House Conference 


A continuation committee to follow up 
the work of the medical section of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection and make available its 
findings was announced by Secretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur in a statement made pub- 
lic by the Department of the Interior May 
20. The statement follows in full text: 

The appointment of a committee con- 
sisting of outstanding medical authorities 
to follow up the findings of the Medical 
Section of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection was an- 
nounced today by Secretary Wilbur. That 
committee, of which Secretary Wilbur is 
honorary chairman, is as follows: 

S. McC. Hamill, M. D., chairman, and 
chairman of the Section on Medical Serv- 
|ice; Fred L. Adair, M. D., professor of 
obstetrics and gynecology, the University 
of Chicago, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Prenatal and Maternal Care of 
|Section 1; Kenneth D. Blackfan. M. D., 
professor of pediatrics, Harvard Medical 
School, and chairman of the Committee 
‘on Growth and Development of Section 
|1; Ida M. Cannon, R. N., chief of social 
service, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
| Boston. : 

A. J. Carlson, M. D., professor of physi- 
ology, the University of Chicago; S. J. 
|Crumbine, M. D., general executive, Amer- 
lican Child Health Association; Clifford 
|G. Grulee, M. D., clinical professor of 
| pediatrics, Rush Medical College; Henry 
F. Helmholz, M. D., professor of pediatrics 
University of Minnesota Graduate Schoo! 
of Medicine; F. J. Kelly, Ph. D., special- 
|ist in higher education, United States Of- 
| fice of Education, Washington, and chair- 
;man of Section 3—Education and Train- 
|ing; Fred Moore, M. D., pediatrician and 
| director, Department of Health and Pub- 
lic Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sophie C. Nelson, R. N., president, Na- 
tional Organization of Public Health 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 








Excellence is not Extravagance 


For those who can afford the Best, Excellence is not 
Extravagance — providing the article befits their particular 
requirements, whether for Business, Social, or Pastime 
Activities. Excellence is the Earmark of Good Taste, Extrav- 
agance is buying beyond actual needs. It is not how much 
we sell, but how well we please that concerns us most. 


Men accustomed to only the Best come to us because we 


have never reduced Quality. 


Untiring devotion to Better- 


ments wherever possible is foremost in the Principles of our ‘ 
Business for we realize that the true value of any Merchan- 
dise is measured by that degree to which it fulfills the desire 


£6. Sutha & Company 


of the purchaser. 
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Business Paper Advertising 


sign of an 
Efficient Manufacturer 


HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the 
pages of your business paper, you may know 


that that manufacturer is not only efficient in produc- 
tion, but that he also knows how to distribute effec- 
tively and economically. 

And that is important to you as a purchaser of 


manufactured articles. 


For the cost of distribution 


enters into the cost of everything you buy. Efficiently 
distributed goods cost less, quality for quality, than 
goods distributed through haphazard methods. 
Manufacturers who advertise in business papers 
use the shortest, directest, most economical way to 
reach you with a selling message. They are buying 


concentrated 


circulation without waste. 


They are 


applying advertising dollars wisely where those 
dollars will reduce other selling costs, 

Through their selection of efficient means to ad- 
vertise, they are giving proof that the products they 
offer to you bear the minimum cost of distribution— 
that those products, quality for quality, are lower in 
cost than products distributed either laboriously. 
without advertising or carelessly with wasteful ad- 


vertising. 


liv 


THis SYMBOL identifies an ABP paper... 


It 8 
tion 


editorial 
terest... 


tands for honest, known, paid circula- 


; straightforward business methods, and 


standards that insure reader in- 
These are the factors that make 


a valuable advertising medium. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY IS A MEMBER OF 


THE 





ASSOCIATED BUSINESS 
TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 
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Labor Situation 
Shows Progress 
In Some Centers 


Conditions in Cities Are Re-| 
viewed in Sumimary of | 
Reports to  President’s 
Emergency Committee 








Some improvement in employment is | 
noted in certain industrial centers, ac- | 
cording to reports to the President’s Emer- | 
gency Committee for Employment. (The 
first section of the Committee’s an- 
nouncement of the situation in cities was 
printed in full text in the issue of May 20.) 
The section dealing with other cities fol- 
lows in full text: 

St. Louis, Mo—There is no change in 
the unemployment situation since last | 
week. The local committee reports that) 
there has been no improvement and that | 
their activities are developing few jobs 
because of the fact that firms are follow- 
ing a policy of getting along with present 
staffs even though production may be; 
increasing. 


More Requests for Aid | 


Kansas City, Mo—The Kansas City 
Provident Association reports that new re- 
quests for aid during April were 413 as 





WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINE 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average, Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending May 16 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same ee: 

In order to simplify camparison between different 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
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compared with 209 last year. The Help- 
ing Hand Institute reports new requests | 
for aid during April of 2,495 as compared | 
with 1,313 last year. The Kansas City 
Employment Commission reports for the 
week ended May 12, 1931, 100 new appli- | 
cations for jobs, 193 placements, and 38 
permanent placements. 


The Federal Reserve Bank reparts de- | 
partment store sales at 15 per cent in- | 
crease over March and 9 per cent decrease | 
from April of last year. Sales for the 
first four months are 7 per cent below 
those of the corresponding period last 
year. It is reported that the American 
Eagle Aircraft has been sold to Lincoln 
Aircraft Company and that production on 
back orders will start immediately re- 
quiring about 70 new employes. The 
Kansas City Southern, it is reported, is 
to add a 600,000-bushel elevator to its stor- 
age, the addition to cost approximately 
$120,000. | 


Minneapolis Conditions Unchanged 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There are no im- 
portant changes reported for the last week. 
It is stated that Federal and State Gov- 
ernments will expend $41,750,000 for im- 
provements this season. Of this total $23,- 
000,000 will be for pay rolls and will provide 
jobs for 19,000 Minnesota men. Over half 
of the total is to be used for highway con- 
struction repairs and the balance for the 
construction of Federal and State build- | 
ings and nivers and harbors. | 

The contract for the St. Paul Auditorium | 
job has been let for $643,000, and work has | 
begun. The Northwest Airways, Inc., has 
been given Federal permission to build a | 
$250,000 radio telephone telegraph system. 
A 60-acre tract was acquired by Great} 
Lakes Pipe Line Company for a twin-city | 
ferminal of six oil companies. The general | 
manager reports that $150,000 will be ex- | 
pended on these physical improvements. } 


Increased Activity in Colorado 


Denver, Colo—Earl R. Hoage, president | 
of the Colorado State Federation of Labor, 
reports increased activity in the building 
trade, with the demand for common labor 
at a standstill, as compared with a month 
ago. W. A. Maxwell, vice president of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, re- 
ports that the Pueblo Rolling Mill is be- 
ing reopened, after having been closed for 
approximately one month, and will reem- | 
ploy 500 men. | 

C. P. Welch of the local office of the} 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad states 
that for the last half of April the pay roll 
decreased .2 per cent from the first half 
of the month. B. P. Dawson, the assistant | 
superintendent of the Denver Office of the 
Farm Labor Division of the Department of 
Labor, reports that there is about a 25 
per cent decrease in the demand for farm 
labor as compared with a year ago. 


Indianapolis, Ind—The Bureau of Busi- | 
ness Research now has statements on file 
from 120 firms in this city. These 120 
trms when operating around full capacity 
employ about 35,000 wage earners and in 
April, 1929, their combined pay roll totaled 
34,680 employes. This figure declined to 
32,843 in April, 1930, and for the last 
month, it amounted to only 27,987. There 
was a .4 per cent increase in employment 
among these 120 firms over March of | 
1931 but the figures show a decline of 14.8 | 
per cent from April last year and 189) 
per cent below April, 1929. The slight in- | 
crease in employment noted during the 
month of April is. attributed entirely to 
the usual upward seasonal trend. 


The Bureau of Business Research esti- | 
mates that there are approximately 156,- | 
000 wage earners in Indianapolis so that 
if the ratio of decline in employment 
among the whole group is the same as that 
which prevailed among the 120 firms who 
have submitted reports, there are approxi- 
mately 20,000 to 30,000 Indianapolis wage 
earners unemployed at the present time 
who were working at this time last year. 


Small Gain in Iowa 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Due to unfavorable 
weather, employment conditions show 
only a small increase industrially. The 
automotive works are now on a four-day 
week and the textile works on a five-day 
week. Building awards, and paving and 
road building awards, for the State of 
Iowa for the week of May 4 are $2,500,- 
000 and $1,000,000 respectively. 

A large publisher of a monthly periodi- 
cal has closed down and another publish- 
ing house is requesting its employes to 
take additional vacation without pay. 
County agent reports from 97 out of 100 
counties show that farm employment has 
been cut down 28.4 per cent in the last | 
five years due to improved machinery. It 
is reported that sufficient farm labor is 
on hand. 


Detroit, Mich—There was no appre- 
ciable change in conditions during last 
week. The mayor’s unemployment com-| 
mittee found 321 jobs, mostly temporary, 
May 7 to 12 inclusive. The registration 
of the unemployed is still coming in at 
the rate of about 600 weekly. Men report 
that jobs are as scarce as ever. Detroit | 
building permits for April are valued at | 
$2,700,000, representing an increase of 11 
per cent over March. Postal receipts for 
April were $861,000, an increase of only | 
2 per cent over March. April bank deb- 
its of $635,000,000 represent a decrease of 
.8 per cent from March. 


Georgia Mill Operations Improve 


Atlanta, Ga—Cofiditions have changed | 
very little during the last week. Inasmuch | 
as Georgia is primarily an agricultural | 
State, unemployment has been reduced | 
among what is termed as common labor 
in the cities and surplus labor of this type 
has been finding employment on the 
farms since the planting season started 
with the opening of Spring. The bright 
spot in the situation is increased activity 
in the textile mills, new highway con- 
struction, and building operations. Atlanta 
being a distribution center for the South- | 
east, general business has not increased 
to an extent sufficient to relieve unem-| 
ployment much among salesmen and of-| 
fice workers who are the principal ones | 
affected by the depression in Atlanta. | 

According to figures given by the Atlanta! 
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work carried out by the principal relief | n.en and a slight decrease in other relief | 
agencies in Atlanta, relief was extended to| work. According to the Industrial Asso-| 
13,565 in January, 13,081 in February, and | ciation, the present standard of wages on 
11,683 in March. The reduction in relief} the Golden Gate bridge project will be | 
extended is attributed to odd jobs and to| maintained, this agreemer* -being reached | 
families moving to farms. | 
Salt Lake City, Utah.—Local tation! of labor unions and the Industrial Asso- | 
and employment conditions remain un-| ciation. 
changed. Major construction on city} It was further agreed that this stand- 
water project is held up about two weeks/e-q scale shall be written into every con- 
pending the arrival of pipes. The secre-| tract issued for the construction of the 
tary of the Utah Chapter, American Min-| bridge. The following additional clause is 


| ing Congress, reports a slight decrease in | also to be inserted in all contracts (accord- 


the number of metal mine employes. The| ing to the agreement) : “Crafts such as pile 


| State Road Commission awarded contracts! drivers, structural iron workers, and other | 


amounting to $323,300 since May 1. 


Slight Improvement in New York } 
Buffalo, N. Y—There was shown for the | 
week ended Saturday, May 9, a slight im-| 
provement in general conditions, due to|of eight hours’ pay, contractors having 
the increased activity in building, naviga-| the right to determine the number of men 
tion and farm work. employed.in cach shift. Common laborers 
Business firms reporting increases in| WOrk six days a week at straight time 
working personnel during the last month | €xcept where more than one shift is em- 
are Atlas Steel Casting Company, Carbo- | Ployed. 
rundum Company, Deco, Inc.; Dupont, eg aaa 
Rayon Company, Fedders Manufacturing . > . 
Company, Harrison Engineering & Con. Buying Power of Dollar 
struction Corporation, New York Tele-| 
phone Company, Remington Rand, Repub- 
lic Metalware, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, : 
Standard Foundry Company, United States (Continued from Page 1.) 
Wickwire Spencer | lizer materials and mixed fertilizers, moved | 
Steel Company, Inc.; and J. H. Williams| downward in the month. 
& Co. | No change in the price level was shown 
Althougn tne industrial activities are | for furniture and furnishings in the group 
“looking up” a bit any considerable in-| Of house-furnishing. goods. 
creased activity is not expected. Perhaps In the group of miscellaneous commod- 
the greatest industrial activity noted has| ities, cattle feed, Paper and pulp, and 
been in aeronautics and automotives. Aside crude rubber declined, while automobile | 
srome Ges, a mipoing reqmrenenis are | tires were unchanged in price 
8 r amount of labor. A cer-| Raw materials as a whole averaged lower 


tain amount of grade crossing construc- | i i 
than in March, as did also semimanufac- 
tion work is anticipated in this area dur- | tured articles and finished products. 


ing the next few months. 
| In the large group of nonagricultural 
Relief for San Francisco commodities, including all articles other 
San Frangisco——Seasonal work in fruit) than farm products and among all com- 
orchards, dgricultural and truck gardens,| Modities othe than farm products and 
has relieved the unemployment situation | feeds, April prices averaged lower than | 
slightly in ban Francisco. According to| those of the month before. 
members of the building trades, employ- | (The tabulation of wholesale prices 
ment is unchanged as compared with the issued by the areas of Dahabcians 
last three weeks. The Community Chest! tistics will be found on page 7) 


| Skilled laborers, working on a five-day 
| basis, demand double time for Saturday 


Third More Than in 1926 








retort tee 


by a confere:ice of bridge representatives | Nursing; 


and Sunday and other overtime work. | 


The weekly average for 


Chart Legend: 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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Journal of May 6, with reference to relief | reports a sharp decrease in housing single | 





Medical Group to Survey 
Findings on Child Health 


{Continued from Page 3.] 


of obstetrics and gynecology, Long Island | 
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great, 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. 
period is expressed as 100 on the charfS and the value 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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ing to improve the 
This is the task 





| College Hospital School of Medicine; Prospects of Fruit Crops 
Believed to Be Good 


Although it is too early to give definite 


| Richard E. Scammon, Ph. D., professor of 
| anatomy, the University of Chicago; T. 
| Wingate Todd, F. R.*C. S., professor of | 
anatomy, Western Reserve 
School of Medicine. 

Philip Van Ingen, M. D., pediatrician | 
to Roosevelt Hospital, New York, and} 
chairman of Committee on Medical Care 


| Veeder, M. D., 


| trics, Washington University School of | pects 
Henry F. Vaughan, | Grapes, cherries, 


of oth 
| Health, Detroit. | of ‘nae ee 


| Medicine, St. Louis; 
| Dr. P. H., Commissioner, Department of | 


The medical service section of 
White House Conference, drawing on a 
multitude of agencies, worked for a year | 
} and a half compiling information in the | 
| field which it covers. The mass of ma- 


the | 





fruits 


University | indication of how various fruit crops are 


jlikely to turn out this year, in all sec- 
| tions of the country the condition of the 
trees gave promise of heavy crops of all| 
prior to freezes the latter part of | 8 
To what extent the recent frosts | By Radio Commission 


plums and early varieties | 
uffered a varying amount | 
in only a few instances | 
jis the damage considered severe. 


It is quite generally reported that the 





CENSUS OF DISTRIB 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


orchards came through the Winter in ex-| 
| cellent condition, and Spring weather con-| 


| ditions have been mos | 
terial which it brought together was very supply of surface oa ase te ae 
merce et ee we eee 


UTION 





Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not i 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand et tnd of con 


part-time employes), F: 


All stores 14,274 





$133,562,091 


Single-store independents 2,033 8,413 76,711,280 
Chains (four or more units) ... 633 3,438 32,350,331 
All other types of organization..,... 154 §=2,423 24,500,480 


D 
100,00 
57.43 

24.22 
18.35 


Waycross, Ga., 1930 Population, 15,510 
A B Cc D 


WMS ONS 66 ee eee ee eee Se ore 232 626 $6,435,098 
Single-store independents ..... 186 383 3,640,404 
Chains (four or more units) ... 31 147 1,545,568 
All other types of organization 15 96 1,249,126 





Independence, Kans,, 1930 Population, 
A B c 





1 BED GROTOE . ncisccnssesdedsonececccecnce Mee 665 458, 
Single-store independents ...., 179 422 *F See gee 

| Chains (four or more units) ........ 32 169 2.042.058 

(All other types of organization...... 19 74 896,517 


ty 


100.00 
56.57 
24.02 
19.41 


12,782 
D 


100.00 
65,26 
24.14 
10.60 


E 
$18,330,843 
11,372,150 

3,668,958 


E 
$971,242 
591,085 
* 251,893 
128,264 


E 
$1,373,197 
879,921 
346,757 
17,873 


proprietors, B; net sales| 
} Salaries and wages (including 


Birmingham, Ala., a Population, 259,678 
Cc 


197, 
116,926 
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That information must still be|erally reported to be satisfactory, but 
carefully organized and made capable of| there is uncertainty concerning the defi- 
| use by those organizations throughout the|ciency of subsoil moisture over much of 
country who are striv 
|health of its children. 


John O. Polak, M. D,, professor |°! ‘€ Present committee. 


[the 1930 drought area. Except in Vir- 
| ginia, Maryland and in several other east- 
fern locations, blossoming is mostly re- 
| ported as being earlier than usuak, The 
|bloom of early fruits is heavy. The south- 
|ern peach crop will be big this year if 
ino unusual damage is suffered from now 
lon. ‘The prospecis are also favorable for 
|the coming crop of citrus fruits, judging 
by condition of trees, present bloom and 
bearing acreage—Issued by the Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture. 





Applications Announced 


Applications just received by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, relating both to 
broadcasting and communications were 
made public as follows: 
| Broadcasting applications: 

WIBX, Inc., Utica, N. Y., license to cover 
construction permit granted April 24, 1931, 
for change in equipment. 

Board of Commerce, Parkersburg. W. V8., 
construction permit for new station to use 
1,310 ke., 100 w., and unlimited time. 

Times Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich., con- 
struction permit for new station to use 1,420 
ke., 100 we, 250 w. local sunset, and unlimited 
time. 


tion permit for new station to use 1,120 ke., 
50 w.. daytime hours. 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean, 
modification of license to increase hours of 
operation from sharing with KTSL to un- 
limited 

KOL, Seattle Broadcasting Co., 3d and Uni- 
versity Sts., Seattle, Wash., modification of 
license to increase hours of operation from 
shafing with Station KTW to unlimited. 
| KGEK, Beehler Electrical Equipment Com- 

ny, 
\Ston” permit amended to increase power from 
50 w. to 100 w. 

KGEW, City of Fort Morgan, Colo., con- 
|struction permit to make changes in equip: 
|ment, increase power from 100 w. to 100 w., 
a pil ber —. than broadcasting): 

cations (othe : 

International Packing Co., Sand _ Point, 
25 w., int to point. 
| WAX? Tropical poate Telegraph. Hialeah, 
\¥1a.. modification of licénse for additional fre- 
of 4,260 kc. point to point. 





quence 
WRDN, Pan American Airways, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va., eediscation of construction permit 


A. V. Arrington, Hamburg, Ark., construc- | 


Shreveport, La., | 


Yuma, Colo., modification of construc- | 


| Alaska, new construction permit for 252 kc., | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresenTeD HEREIN, Berne 
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Drought Leads 
Boll Weevil in 
- Damaging Cotton 


Forty-seven Per Cent Drop 
In Production in 1930 
Was Largest Reduction in 
20-year Period 


Drought in 1930 took the place of the 
boll weevil during the several years pre- 
ceding as the greatest factor in reducing 
cotton yields, according to a statement 
issued May 20 by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The reduction in cotton yields in 1930 
|was 47.1 per cent of a normal or full 
crop, which is the largest reduction in 
|the 20-year period for which these fig- 
}ures have been kept, according to the 
statement which follows in full text: 

The Crop Reporting Board, in revising 
acreage, yield and production of the 1930 
|cotton crop, estimates the area in culti- 











| vation in the United States on July 1, 


1930. to have been 46,078,000 acres; the 
area harvested, 45,091,000 acres; and the 


|yield of lint cotton to have been 147.7 


pounds per harvested acre. The report of 
the Bureau of the Census, published on 
May 15 placed final ginnings for the 1930 


|crop at 13,931,597 500-pound gross bales. 


Below First Estimates 
The revised acreage estimates are about 
three-tenths of 1 per cent below the pre- 
liminary estimates made last December, 


| A greater part of the downward revision 


in production was accounted for by slightly 
lower yields in most of the States than 
| was estimated in December. Yield per 
acre was revised downward about 2.1 per 
cent or 3.1 pounds. 

The forecasts of cotton production made 
by the Crop Reporting Board during the 
1930 season were from 2.2 per cent to 4.0 
per cent above the final outturn as deter- 
| mined by the census report of final gin- 
| nings. Forecasts and estimates made dur- 

ing the season, and -comparisons with 
final production were as follows: Aug. 1, 
| 14,362,000 bales, 3.1 per cent above; Sept. 
| 1, 14,340,000 bales, 2.9 per cent above; 
| Oct. 1, 14,486,000, 4.0 per cent above; Nov, 
| 1, 14,438,000, 3.6 per cent above; Dec. 1, 
| 14,243,000, 2.2 per cent above. 
| Drought Chief Cause 

Reduction in cotton yields, due to va- 
rious causes in 1930, is reported to have 
been 47.1 per cent of a normal or full 
crop, based upon an inquiry to cotton 
| reporters on this subject. In 1929 the re- 





| Ported reduction was 43.8 per cent; in 


| 1928, 36.4 per cent, and 
per cent. 

Deficient moisture, or drought, was re= 
| sponsible for more than half of the re- 
; duction in yield in 1930, being reported 
|}at 27.7 per cent for the Cotton Belt 
|proper. This is the greatest percentage 
| loss attributed to drought in the 20-year 
period for which these reports have been 
;made. Other years in which deficient 
moisture was an important factor in re- 
ducing yields were 1925 and 1918, when 
25.1 per cent and 23.8 per cent, respec- 
tively, were reported. In 1929 loss due 
to deficient moisture was reported at 10.8 
per cent and in 1928, 4.4 per cent. 

Boll weevil damage in 1930 was very low 
| with loss reported at 5 per cent for the 
Cotton Belt proper. Loss from this cause 
| in 1930 was lower than in any year, with 
the exception of 1925, since weevil in- 
vasion of the Cotton Belt was completed. 
In 1929 loss due to weevil was reported 
at 13.3 per cent, and in 1928, 14.1 per cent, 


Excessive Moisture 


Damage attributed to excessive moisture 

was 2.8 per cent, compared with 7.2 per 
cent in 1929 and 7.3 per cent in 1928. 
|“Other climatic” causes including floods, 
frost, heat and hot winds, contributed 6.3 
per cent to the loss in 1930, against 6 
per cent in 1929 and 4.9 per cent in 1928. 
Plant diseases are reported to have caused 
| losses of 1.7 per cent in 1930, 2.3 per cent 
in 1929 and 1.9 per cent in 1928. Loss due 
to insects other than the boll weevil was 
{reported at 1.9 per cent, which is the low- 
est percentage attributed to this cause in 
| recent years. 
This statement on losses is based upon 
|reports of correspondents made in Feb- 
|ruary, on a general crop damage inquiry 
|in which the correspondents were asked 
|to report the per cent of a normal yield 
per acre of cotton harvested the preced- 
|ing year, the per cent of loss in yield, and 
|to distribute the loss to stated causes, 
The resulting indicated percentages repre- 
|sent the consolidated judgment of the 
crop reporters and are useful as a rough 
| index of relative losses from the stated 
causes. 


in 1927, 38.5 





Foreign Production 


The production of cotton in foreign 
;countries reported to date for 1930-31 is 
8,043,000 bales of 478 pounds, compared 
with 7,879,000 bales for 1929-30 and 8,382,- 
000 bales for 1928-29, according to infor- 
mation received by the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. These countries usually 
produce about 70 per cent of the total 
foreign production of cotton. In most 
foreign countries the latest production 
estimates are below earlier reports for the 
season and below the final estimates for 
1929-30. The final report for India places 
the crop area at 23,616,000 acres compared 
with a revised final estimate of 25,922,000 
acres for the 1929-30 crop. Production 
is placed at 4,033,000 bales compared with 
4,289,000 bales officially estimated for last 
year. 

The total area planted to cotton in 
Egypt for the 1931-32 crop is: estimated to 
be smaller than that of last year, which 
|was 2,162,000 acres, the largest on record. 
The reduction is due to the depression 
| of cotton prices and to the rigid applica- 
|tion of the law which forbids the cultiva- 
| tion of Sakellaridis outside of certain zones 
|in the north of the Delta, according to the 
|International Institute of Agriculture. It 
j}has been necessary to restrict the use of 
|water in Egypt and an acute shortage 
seems likely to develop by Summer. Sow- 
ings of Russian cotton to May 1 this year 
totaled 919,000 acres against 549,000 acres 
on that date last year, according to a 
cable on May 11 from Agricultural At- 
tache Steere at Berlin. The 1931 cotton 
plan for Russia calls for around 5,683,000 
}acres. Actual sowings in‘1930 were esti- 
mated at 3,840,000 acres. A good growth 
is reported for the early plantings this 
year. 





for new equipment and extension of time, 
6,305, 6.320 kc., W., point-to-point aero- 
nautical. 

KGSC, Aeronautical Radio, Oklahoma City, 
| Okla., construction permit for new equipment, 
3,070, 3,076, 5.540 ke., 400 w., aeronautical. 

Alaska Pacific Salmon Corporation, Funter 
| Bay, Alaska; Drier Bay, Alaska, renewal of 
| licenses. 
| KGPA, Police Department, Seattle, Wash., 
| license covering construction permit for 2,416 
|ke., 250 w.; emergency police service. 
W2XDR, Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, 
| Wayne, N. J., license covering construction 
| permit for 660 to 2,600 kc., 100 w.; special 
| experimental. 

SJ, Pacific Coast Cement Co., Dall Island, 
Alaska, license covering construction permit 
for 500, 425, 178 kc., 200 w.; point-to-point 
and coastal service. 

KHC, Alaska Packers Association, Chignik, 
| Alaska, license covering construction permit 
| for 500. 460. 272, 268, 227 kc., 200 w.; coastal 
}and point-to-point service. 
| Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., 
| construction permit for 3,452, 3,460, 3,468, 3,484, 
| 5.630, 2,344, 4,140 kc., 400 w.; aeronautical and 
point-to-point aeronautical service. 

KGSC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., construction rmit for new 
equipment on 3,070, 3,076, 5,540 ke. 
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2 | ping is well advanced in the South. Much i 
Generally Fair warmer weather in Oklahoma was fa- Peoples of Future Era | disease neato ts saheed “tanta ‘2's | Domestic Wheat Stocks \ Views Weck end 15 237,000 bu a pre-| Brazil Abolishes State 
vorable, with planting now nearly com-| : ity.” sl “ <, scagd ee eee ae 
pleted and a little cultivated in the south-| May Be Immune to Disease | 7233) i, ‘the boty by the astifielal ad-| Show Decline for Week | bond at Canadian markets at the cose ot| | EXport and Import Taxes 
j e€ close 0 


. east; stands of early-seeded are irregular. | [Continued from Page 1.] ministration of toxins o is | 
r vaccines is! . 
Weather Assists a = first of the week re oe For example, a child, although born with- termed “acquired immunity.” One is as|_DOmestic wheat in store and afloat Oi Sethtia, ‘comperca” Tine 6.437.000 Spushels A Brazilian decree has been issued 
Mery eed ie arkansas. arnough srowth | out natural immunity to mumps or effective as the other and both are highly United States markets at the close of the|at the close of the previous week, and | abolishing all state and municipal export 


| of the belt, because of coolness. In Geor- | chicken pox, is able to acquire this im- seen an the present stage of human Si. wee th uta bushels a year ago. | and import taxes, on domestic and im- 
arm rogress i conditions improved, though stands| munity after his body has experienced) There are, moreover, many other forms | 049,000 bushels at the close of the previous | | ported merchandise, to become effective 


' | *,.* 
are still irregular, while the recent warmer | the diseases and has developed the power |of immunity, namely, active or passive, week and 124,067,000 bushels a year ago,| British Honduran Free List | Jan. 1, 1931, according to a cable dated 








| weather in other eastern States has been i i i : } ; : ‘ 
sabia Mcaiaiaas | helpful. | er a ten cee at a y albnad will fe es ene ee s : an at ve tartan to the Bureau of Agricultural | An order in council, dated Feb. 25, 1931, May 16, to the Department of Commerce 
Substantial Rains in Certain | Miscellaneous Crops.—Meadows and pas-| _ Specific preventive sera or vaccines | strong or weak. | oe "The following  additior a Seem i ane odin der tee ie tee eee ee eee 
; _ tures are generally doing well in most por- | have been developed for small pox, diph-| Science is continuing its search for ad-| also was made eatinie iy the arena: mm az a ts te list of seode chemnted|20: Rio de Janeiro. A federal commis 
Sections Favorable — east of the Rocky Mountains, al-; ame ae annem her ak tiles be a —— of immunization against | Canadian wheat in store in bond at|from the moun ef Ment Gun tes sion has also been appointed to revise 
. | [Continued on Page 7, Colum y y i seases which as yet are not preventable | United States markets on the same date| period of three years from Dec. 1, 1930,| the import tariff—Issued by ihe Depart- 
Crops, However, Says | mn 5.) ‘preventing the return of a disease by ' by this method. totaled 5,742,000 bushels, as compared with | (Department of Commerce.) , ment of Commerce. 
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Agriculture Department 





Although the weather the last week 
throughout the country as a whole was 
generally fair, with abundant sunshine, 
some sections received moderate to sub- 
stantial rains while in others unseason- 
ably cool weather predominated, according 


to the weekly weather and crop bulletin ‘ 
of the Weather Bureau, Department of e 
Agriculture, made public May 20. The 9 
Bureau’s general summary of the bulletin 
follows in full text: 
The first part of the week continued 


uw 





cool in the more eastern States, and tem- 
peratures were again subnormal rather 
generally in the South; later, there was a 
marked reaction to warmer weather, 
though towards its close rather low tem- 
peratures occurred in the interior of the 
Northeast with some places reporting 
minima below freezing. Showers were 


general from the Middle Atlantic States 7 
and upper Ohio Valley northward during 
the first part of the week, while mod- 
erate to substantial rains occurred over a 
wide area of the interior toward its close. 
Otherwise, the weather was generally fair, 








with abundant sunshine. 
The temperature for the week averaged 
from 1 degree to 4 degrees below nofmal 


in the middle and north Atlantic areas, 
and from 3 degrees to 5 degrees below = ‘ 
in most of the South, with the greatest | 
deficiencies from the lower Mississippi} 
Valley eastward. Elsewhere temperatures | 
averaged above normal, and decidedly so} 
from the western Lake region and upper | 
Mississippi Valley westward and through- 


out the States west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Freezing weather was reported from 
the interior of the Northeast and over a 
considerable area of the West and North- | 
west; the lowest temperature reported 
from a first-order station was 26 degrees 


at Yellowstone Park, Wyo., at the close 
of the week. 
Few Rains in West 
Rainfall was again moderate to sub-| 
stantial in amount from Virginia and 5 

West Virginia northward and in the mid- 

dle Mississippi and lower Missouri val- 

leys. Elsewhere the weekly totals were 

mostly small, though a few local areas 

had rather generous rains. A large sec- 

tion of the Southeast was practically rain- 

less, and precipitation was light to entirely 

lacking in most portions of the western 


half of the country. 


The pronounced reaction to warmer 44 
weather in the interior valleys, with most , 
of the week fair and sunny, brought a 


substantial improvement to weather con- 
ditions as affecting agriculture. The 


change in temperatures was very marked. I 
For example, in the upper Mississipp! 4 
Valley, where last week’s means were 


about 12 degrees Below normal, this week 
has an excess of about 4 degrees. Under 
the influence of better weather, seasonal 
farm work made unusually rapid progress, 
while vegetation shows a marked response. 
Corn planting advanced rapidly with bet- 
ter germinating conditions, while gardens, 
truck crops, and pastures show improve- 
ment. In the South, warm-weather crops, 
however, were again subjected to abnorm- ~ 
ally low temperatures during much of the Eve started it ead the daughters of Eve 
week, with many reports of slow growth 
and uncertain germination of recently- 


planted seed. Toward the close of the inherited it. Eve gave Adam the apple, and 


week temperatures were higher and more 


favorable. + 3 
entasd caliubedieh coin tn Vie 2d it seems that Adam must have passed it on. 


dle Atlantic States were favorable, — 
light to generous showers at the close o 

the week helpful over considerable areas For every man and every woman has an 
of the interior, especially from the — Ad ‘ c 

Lake region southwestward. Light showers 

were beneficial in the northern Plains and am's Apple. Put your finger on your 
Pacific Northwest, but were ao. in- Ad ‘ A 1 h a ' 

adequate to give substantial relief. There am’s e=that is 

is a rather wide belt extending from PP your arynx, your 
North to South, over the western portions ~ a - 
of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and voice box —it contains your vocal chords. 


parts of western Texas, badly in need of 
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rain. Unfavorably droughty conditions e 
continue, also, in most sections west of Consider your Adam’s Apple — when you do 
the Rocky Mountains. At the close of the 
week showers were needed in parts of the | ° . 
Ohio Valley, and locally in the extreme so, you are considering your throat — your 
Southeast. 
Progress in Small Grains | vocal chords. Don’t ras our throat with 
Small Grains.—Progress me nena | Fasp your quae 
of Winter wheat were very g to excel-, — - 
lent throughout the Ohio Valley, with the harsh irritants. Reach for a LUCKY instead. 
crop now heading in many lower valley 
sections and jointing in northern portions; ° . ° 
there were local complaints of too rank Here in America LUCKY STRIKE as the only 


growth. In the central trans-Mississippi | h . 
States growth was good during the past 

week, with wheat coming into boot in Mis- cigarette which brings you the added benefit 
souri and some heads forming. = the | f th i Mv “TOASTING” p hi 
southwestern part of the main-producing eo e exclusive 

area heat and drying winds were detri- rocess, W ich 
mental, particularly in the western por- 
tions of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and includes the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays. 
Texas, but in other sections progress was/ 
good to excellent, with the crop jointing 


to Nebraska and generally headed out”in It is this exclusive process that expels certain 


southeastern Kansas and ‘throughout 


Oklahoma. In the Northwest there has . ° 
been a general deficiency of precipitation, | harsh irritants present in all raw tobaccos. 
with rather widespread reports of injury} SA aerate net reer 





[So 7 as Se These expelled irritants are sold to manu- 


Northwest high temperatures and drying | 
winds further depleted the soil moisture | A 
with some local burning and wheat rapidly | 
M4, Geterlorating ‘and "spotted. in. the drier facturers of chemical compounds. They are 
’ areas: condition of the crop, in general, | S 
muaninn goed. Geapite the undeversbie cne- | not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. And so 
In the Spring Wheat Belt rains are still 
urgently needed, especially in the western | 
part, where it is too dry locally for germi- 
nation. The weather has been favorable 
for stooling in Nerth Dakota, while some} 
improvement was noted in other eastern | 
portions of the belt. Oats are maintain-| 
ing ares satisfactory advance in most | 
parts, except for some slow growth in the} 
Ohio Valley; the crop is maturing rapidly 
in Texas, with harvesting started, while} 
this work has also begun in the South-| 


4“ 


we say “Consider your Adam's Apple. 





east. Some barley and flax are still being | : 

sown in northern areas. Rice is making | TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike 

Sairty Oe ee = — Dance Orchestra, every Tues 
Corn.—With decidedly warmer weather | day, Thursday and Saturday 


and mostly clear skies in the principal 
corn-producing States, planting made good 
to excellent progress, nearly everywhere 
and is now about completed in many local- 


| evening over N. B. C. networks. 
ities. There were some complaints, how- 
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“It’s toasted” 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


Sunshine Mellows—Heat Purifies 


ever, of early-seeded corn showing irregu- 
lar germination, because of recent cool- 
ness, but the warmer weather of the week 
was helpful in this respect. There are 
rather extensive complaints of cutworms 
and necessity for considerable replanting. 
In Iowa seeding is well advanced and much 
ahead of an average season, with rows in 
early fields visible. 

Cotton.—While warmer and more fa- 
vorable weather prevailed in the Cotton 
Belt the latter part of the week, the 
period, as a whole, was abnormally cool, 
which retarded germination and growth 
of early-planted cotton. In the eastern 
belt the week was largely rainless, while 
light to only moderate showers were the 
rule in central and western sections. Field 
work made mostly faVOrable advance. 

In Texas, cotton made fairly good prog- 
ress, though there is but little planted 

* ¥ in the northwest, while considerable plant- 
ing and replanting 1s yet to do in the 
northern two-thirds of the State; chop- 
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New York Denied 


For Stock Held 2y Railroads Adjudged Illegal _ Right to Deposit 


Not to Be Ineome Supreme Court Holds Contracts for Services 
| Discriminatory Under Commerce Act enn 
Supreme Court Allows State | 


Taxpayer Ruled Entitled to 
Return Equaling Value of 


Stock Before Any Levy 


Was Imposed 


Davip BurNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 
v. 

EpItH ANDREWS LOGAN ET AL. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Nos. 521, 522. 

On writs of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

G. A. Younceuist, Assistant Attorney 
General (THomas D? TuHacuer, Solicitor 
General, SewaL. Key and J. Louis Mon- 
ARCH, Special Assistants to the Attorney 
General, and Wuitney NortH Seymour, 
with him on the brief), for petitioner; 
Hersert C. SMITH and JOHN ENRIETTO 
(Mittarp F. Tompkins and JOHN W. 
Forp, with them on the brief), for re- 
spondent, Edith Andrews Logan; Ray- 
MOND B. GOODELL (WALTER M. ANDERSON 
with him on the brief), for respondent, 
Julia Andrews Bruce. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 18,1931 
Mr. Justice McReynotps delivered the 


opinion of the court. ‘ 
These causes present the same questions. 


One opinion, stating the essential circum- | 


stances disclosed in No. 521, will suffice 
for both. 

Prior to March, 1913, and until March 11, 
1916, respondent, Mrs. Logan, owned 250 
of the 4,000 capital shares issued by the 
Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Company. It 
held 12 per cent of the stock of the Ma- 
honing Ore & Steel Company, an operat- 
ing concern. In 1895 the latter corpora- 
tion procured a lease for 97 years upon 
the “Mahoning” mine and since then has 
regularly taken therefrom large, but vary- 


ing, quantities of iron ore—in 1913, 
1,515,428 tons; in 1914, 1,212,287 tons; in 
1915, 2,311,940 tons; in 1919, 1,217,167 


tons; in 1921, 303.020 tons; in 1923, 3,029,- 
865 tons. The lease contract did not 
require production of either maximum or 
minimum tonnage or any definite pay- 
ments. Through an agreement of stock- 
holders (‘steel manufacturers) the Ma- 
honing Company is obligated to apportion 
extracted ore among them according to 
their holdings. 

On March 11, 1916, the owners of all the 
shares in Andrews & Hitchcock Company 
sold them to Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, which thus acquired, among 
other things, 12 per cent of the Mahon- 
ing Company’s stock and the right to re- 
ceive the same percentage of ore there- 
after taken from the leased mine. 

Annual Payments Not Reported 

For the shares so acquired the Youngs- 
town Company paid the holders $2,200,000 
in money and agreed to pay annually 
thereafter for distribution among them 60 
cents for each ton of ore apportioned to 
it. Of this cash Mrs. Logan received 250- 
4000ths—$137,500; and she became entitled 
to the same fraction of any annual pay- 


ment thereafter made by the purchaser | 


under the terms of sale. 

Mrs. Logan’s mother had long owned 
1,100 shares of the Andrews & Hitchcock 
Company. She died in 1917, leaving to 
the daughter one-half of her interest in 
payments thereafter made by the Youngs- 
town Company. This bequest was ap- 
praised for Federal estate tax purposes 
at $277,164.50. 

During 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920 the 
Youngstown Company paid large sums 
under the agreement. Out of these re- 
spondent received on account of her 250 
shares $9,900 in 1917, $11,250 in 1918, $8,- 
995.50 in 1919, $5,444.30 in 1920—$35,589.80. 


By reason of the interest from her moth- | 


er’s estate she received $19,790.10 in 1919, 
nd $11,977.49 in 1920. 

rs of income for 1918, 1919 and 
1920 were made by Mrs. Logan upon the 
basis of cash receipts and disbursements, 
They included no part of what she had 
obtained from annual payments by the 
Youngstown Company. She maintains 


that until the total amount actually re- | 


ceived by her from the sale of her, shares 
eauals their value on March 1, 1913, no 
taxable income will arise from the trans- 
action. Also that until she actually re- 
ceives by reason of the right bequeathed 
to her a sum equal to its appraised value, 
there will be no taxable income therefrom. 

On March 1, 1913, the value of the 250 


shares then held by Mrs. Logan exceeded | 


$173.089.80—the total of all sums actually 
received by her prior to 1921 from their 
sale ($137,500 cash in 1916 plus four an- 
nual payments amounting to $35,589.80). | 
That value also exceded original cost of | 
the shares. The amount received on the) 
interest devised by her mother was less | 
than its valuation for estate taxation; also | 
less than the value when acquired by | 
Mrs. Logan. 

Returned Capital Not Taxed | 


The Commissioner ruled that the obliga- | 
tion of the Youngstown Company to pay 
60 cents per ton had a fair market value 
of $1,942,111.46 on March 11, 1916; that 
this value should be treated as so much) 
cash and the sale of the stock regarded | 
as a closed transaction with no profit in| 
1916. He also used this valuation as the 
basis for apportioning subsequent annual 
receipts between income and return of | 








| 
| MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY ET AL. 


v. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE Com- 
MISSION ET AL. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
| Nos. 635-643. > 
Appeals from the District Court for the 
| Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
JouHN W. Davis (H. Epcar BARNES and AL- 

LEN S. OLMSTED 2ND., with him on the 
| brief), for Merchants Warehouse Com- 
|} pany et al.; Jonn P. Connetty for the 
and Cold 


UNITED STATEs, 


| Philadelphia Warehousing 
| Storage Company; J. STanLey Payne, 

Assistant Chief Counsel, Interstate 
| Commerce Commission (TxHomas D. 
THacuer, Solicitor General, JoHNn Lorp 
O'Brian, the Assistant to the Attorney 
General, Ermer B. Co.uins, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General, and 
DanireL W.. Know ton, Chief Counsel, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
him on the brief), for the United States 
and Interstate Commerce Commission: 
Joun J. Hickey for James Gallagher 
et al. 


| 


Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 

Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

These are appeals under section 238 of 
the Judicial Code, from a decree of a 
district court of three judges for eastern 
Pennsylvania, dismissing the bills of com- 
plaint by which appcllants, warehousing 
corporations doing business in Philadel- 
phia, sought to set aside an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 44 Fed. 
(2d) 379. The order required the Read- 
ing Company and the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads, interstate 
rail carriers, to cancel such provisions in 
their tariffs as purported to make the 
warehouses of appellants in Philadelphia 
a part of the station facilities of the 
carriers, and directed that they cease and | 
| desist from making allowances to appel- 
|lants in connection with the loading and 
| unloading of package freight at the lat- 
| ter’s warehouses. There are also cross 
jappeals from an order of the district 
|court staying the order of the Commis- 
|sion pending disposition of the appeals 
jin this court. 
| 
|Nature of Contracts Between 


| Railroads and Warehouses 


| The three railroads load and unload 
| package freight at their stations in Phil- 
j}adelphia, The Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more & Ohio railroads have designated 
|some of appellants’ warehouses as parts 
|of their station facilities there. All three 
| have contracts of long standing with one 
{or more appellants, under which the lat- 
| ter, at their warehouses, afford facilities | 
and perform services, in connection with) 
the loading and unloading .of package! 
freight, which they denominate terminal 
facilities and services, and for which the 
[railroads pay them a stipulated compen- 
sation. In the case of the Pennsylvania, 
provision is made for this allowance in 
}its published tariff. 


Six warehouse companies, appellees, 
which also maintain warehouses in Phil- 
| adelphia with private railroad sidings con- 
nected with one or another of the three 
|railroads, and are competitors of appel- 
lants, instituted proceedings with the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission, in which 
| they assailed the terminal service con- 
j tracts referred to as unjustly discrim- 
inatory and unduly preferential, and the 
| payments made under them as unlawful | 
|rebates. Numerous merchants’ organiza- 
tions of Philadelphia intervened in the. 
| proceedings, which were consolidated and | 
heard as a single cause, and resulted in| 
|the order before us. 160 I. C. C. 563. | 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the court below found the facts as al- 
| ready stated and also the following: Car- 
load freight, carried at carload rates, is 
customarily loaded and unloaded by the 
owner or consignee, as required by Rule 
| 27 of the Consolidated Freight Classifica- | 
tion, filed under section 6 of the Interstate | 





Commerce Act, with the binding force of | 
a tariff schedule. By exceptions to the 
classification, the railroads undertake, as 
|a part of the transportation service cov- 
‘ered by their tariffs, to load and unload 
|carload package freight at their Philadel- 
| phia freight stations, except when handled 
directly to or from cars on team tracks. 
At their warehouses appellants load and 
unload cars and perform other services | 
presently to be referred to, for which the 
railroads compensate them by the chal- 
lenged allowances. 





Primary Motive for 


Allowances Stated 


These services do not differ in substance 
from those which the competing ware- 
houses render. Both handle the same 
classes of freight and procure its ship- 
ment to or from them by advertising in | 
trade publications and in circulars te 
prospective customers. Shippers using 
public warehouse facilities generally select 
the company offering the lowest aggregate 
charge for the distribution of their goods, | 
and, by reason of the allowances made, 
the ‘contract warehouses are able to quote 
lower prices than their competitors, thus 
securing business which would otherwise | 
go to the latter. The primary motive for 


| their competitors. 


|of the warehouses as stations in the 


| pellants’ warehouses of freight delivered 


| patrons for shipment over the road serv- 


| Structed by those in cha 
|Shipment at a “freight 


| 
from the fact that the contract ware-| 


housemen are agents of the carriers in 
the performance of transportation serv- 


ices, and that since the railroads may | 


properly perform such services at their 
own stations and include charges for 
them in their filed tariffs, they may like- | 
wise select the warehouses of appellants | 
as stations, perform the services there, | 
and employ and compensate the ware- 
housemen for doing them. 


As these contentions do not comport 
with the findings of the Commission and 
the court below that the contract ware- | 
houses are not in fact open public freight | 
stations, and that the services rendered 
are not transportation services, those | 
findings are sharply challenged as with- 
out support In the evidence. 


We may assume that the railroads, in 
order to carry on their business as inter- 
state carriers, are not bound to maintain | 
their own freight stations, but may con-| 
tract with others to supply them and to 
perform there the transportation services 
which they are under a duty to perform. | 
Arbuckle Case, United States v. Baltimore | 
& Ohio R. R., 231 U. S. 274. If appellants’ 
warehouses were held out to the public 
by the carriers, and used exclusively, as| 
freight stations, and the services rendered 
there were exclusively transportation serv- 
ices which the carriers were either bound 
or permitted to render, the case would 
lack those elements which appellees urge 
as challenging the right of the carriers to 
make the allowances to appellants. 


They say that the warehouses of appel- 
iants are devoted to their private business 
activities in the storage, distribution and 
assembling of freight for their patrons be- 
fore or after its rail transportation, and 
that the alleged transportation services are | 
art of these activities, not differing | 
from those performed by other warehouses | 
for their patrons as a part of their ware- | 
housing business. Appellees contend that | 
the designation of them as transportation | 
services, only when performed at ware- | 
houses of appellants, enables the carriers | 
to discriminate in favor of appellants, at! 
the expense of their competitors, by com- | 
pensating for them in that guise, or, what | 
is the same thing, by extending to a pel- | 
lants at their warehouses the benefit of | 
transportation services withheld from 


Commissions Finding From 
Evidence Approved 


We think, as the court below held, that 
the Commission's finding that appellants’ 
warehouses are not in fact public freight 
Stations, is supported by the evidence, As 
already indicated, they are owned or con- | 
trolled by appellants and used by them as 
Storage and distribution warehouses lo- 
cated on private premises, served by pri- 
vate side tracks. They are not leased to/| 
the railroads. 


There is no provision in the contracts 
between the carriers and the warehouse- 
men which suggests that the warehouses 
were regarded or intended to be treated by 
either as freight stations. There was evi- 
dence that apart from the designation 


tariffs, they were neither held out nor | 
treated as such by carriers or appellants, 
nor known as such generally to shippers 
or to representative trucking companies 
engaged in the business of handling 
freight in Philadelphia. ¢ 

Pamphlet instructions by the railroads 
to their employes li:s their public freight 
Stations in Philadelphia, but list appel- 
lants’ warehouses as private industries 
Served by private side tracks. None of | 
the appellants acted as freight agents for 
the carriers or issued bills of lading. While 
there was evidence of shipment from ap- 


to them by truck or previously stored 
there, it did not appear that any ship- 
ments were made except for those who 
were patiwns of the warehouses. There were 
instances where freight brought by truck to 
contract warehouses and tendered by non- 


ing them were rejected on the sole ground 
that the warehouses were not freight sta- 
tions, and the intending shippers were in- | 
rge to tender the | 

Station” of the 





carrier. | 

This and other evidence, which it is | 
necessary to review at length, supports 
the conclusion of the Commission that | 
appellants’ warehouses are not in fact! 
public freight stations; that the services | 
performed there by appellants do not | 
differ from those performed by their com- | 
petitors; and that their designation as | 
freight stations was nominal only, the| 
real purpose being the compensation of | 
appellants for soliciting freight shipments | 
over the lines of the carriers, See O'Keefe | 
v. United States, 240 U. 8. 294, 303. 


Various Services of 


Warehouses Discussed 


This evidence distinguishes the present | 
case from the Arbuckle Case, supra, on| 
which appellants rely; cf. Terminal Ware- | 
house Co, v, United States, 31 Fed. (2d) | 
951. The credibility of witnesses and | 
weight of evidence are for the Commis- | 
sion and not for the courts, and its find-| 
ings will not be reviewed here if sup- 


| tively from the 


| palities, 


Garba 


sein Ocean 


Of New Jersey Injunctive 


Relief From Alleged Pub- 


lic Nuisance 


State or New JERSEY 





v. 
THE City or New York. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 17, Original. 
On exceptions to report of special master. 
ARTHUR J. W. Hitty, Corporation Counsel, 
City of New York (E.uiot S. BENepict 
J. JosepH Litty and Tuomas W. A, 
Crowe with him on the brief), for the 


City of New York; Duane E. Mrnarp, | 


Assistant Attorney General of New Jer- 
sey (WILLIAM A. STEVENS, Attorney Gen- 
eral of New Jersey, with him on the 
brief), for the State of New Jersey. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 

Mr. Justice Butter delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

New Jersey invokes our original juris- 
diction under section 2, Article III of the 
Constitution. 

The complaint alleges that the City of 
New York for many years has dumped 


and still is dumping noxious, offensive and | 


injurious materials—all of which are for 
brevity called garbage—into the ocean; 
that great quantities of the same moving 
on or near the surface of the water fre- 
quently have been and are being cast upon 
the beaches belonging to the State, its 
municipalities and its citizens, thereby 
creating a public nuisance and causing 
great and irreparable injury. It prays an 
injunction restraining the city from 
dumping garbage into the ocean or waters 
of the United States off the coast of New 
Jersey and from otherwise polluting its 
waters and beaches. 

Defendant by its amended answer denies 
the allegations that constitute the grava- 
men of the complaint. 


Defenses Stated 


For a first defense it states that for 
many years it has dumped garbage into 
the Atlantic Ocean under the supervision 
of the supervisor of the harbor of New 
York and in accordance with permits is- 
sued by him under the act of June 29, 
1888 (33 U. S. C., secs. 441, 443, 449 and 
451) at points about 8, 12 and 20 miles 
southeast from the Scotland Lightship 
and about 10, 12% and 22 miles respec- 
New Jersey shore and 
not in the waters of New Jersey or of the 
United States, and that in view of these 
facts the court has no authority to en- 
Join it from so dumping garbage. 

And for a second defense it alleges that 
for many years garbage in large quantities 
has been and is being dumped by others 
inside and outside the entrance of the 
harbor and at various places from 21% to 
8 miles from the New Jersey shore and at 
other places from 3 to 25 miles southeast 
of Scotland Light, that this material 
would float upon the New Jersey beaches 
alleged to have been polluted, that it is 
impossible to determine whether garbage 
dumped by defendant is carried to such 
beaches, and that, if any injury or dam- 
gae is suffered by New Jersey, its munic- 
ipalities or citizens, the injury is not 
chargeable to defendant. 

And for a third defense 
the complaint fails to state facts sufficient 
to entitle plaintiff to any relief. 

The court appointed Edward K. Camp- 
bell as special master and authorized him 
to take and report the evidence together 
with his findings of fact, conclusions of 
law and recommendations for a decree. 
The master filed his report and the evi- 
dence introduced by the parties. It sets 
forth his findings, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations, 

Findings of Fact 

The substance of the findings of facts 
follows: 

New Jersey borders on the Atlantic for 
about 100 miles. The shore principally in- 
volved extends from Atlantic Highlands 
southerly 50 miles to Beach Haven. On 
this stretch of shore, there are 29 munici- 
The State has conveyed or leased 
portions of the frontage to municipalities 
and individuals. It still owns 285,000 
lineal feet between Sea Bright and Beach 
Haven, Municipalities have about 13,000 
lineal feet and private parties the rest. 
The assessed value of property within 
these municipalities exceeds $139,000,000, 
and their population is more than 160,000. 


it alleges that 


They are Summer resorts and the num- |, 


ber of Summer visitors is many times 
greater than their population. 

The beaches are gently sloping and 
wide and have been improved at great 
expense, The ocean and bathing, fishing 


and boating are the principal attractions. | 
Inhabitants of the municipalities chiefly | 


depend for their livelihood upon the busi- 
ness of maintaining these Summer re- 
sorts. 
gaged in the operation of fish pounds 
constructed under authority of the State 
within three nautical miles from the 
coastline. This is a commercial activity 
that results in the taking of large quan- 
tities of fish annually. 


Vast amounts of garbage are cast on! 


the beaches by the waters of the ocean and 
extend in piles and windrows along them. 
These deposits are unsightly and noxious, 


| 
| Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CARRIERS—Railroads—Discrimination—Effect of long continued practice— 

The fact that discrimination prohibited by the Interstate Commerce Act has been 
long continued and that the machinery for making it is in tariff form cannot clothe 
it with immunity.—Merchants Warehouse Co. v. United States et al. (Sup. Ct. 
U. 8S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 684, May 21, 1931. 





CARRIERS—Railroad companies—Contracts with warehousemen for performance 
of services—Discrimination as against other warehousemen—Violation of Interstate 
Commerce Act—Right of warehousemen to invoke protection of act— 

| The practice of certain railroads in making allowances to certain warehousemen 
| for affording terminal facilities and performing certain services including the load- 
| ing and unloading of cars, the storage of freight, the assembling of package freight 
| 
| 


| 


of less than carload lots and its shipment in carload lots at carload rates and the 
distribution or reshipment in less than carload lots of a large amount of package 
freight carried in carloads at carload rates under contracts with the warehousemen, 
entered into primarily to gain traffic, was unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
preferential, as to other warehousemen, in violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission directing the railroads 
to cease and desist from making the allowances was therefore valid, where the 
preferred warehouses were not held out to the public by the railroad companies 
and used exclusively as freight stations, but were owned and controlled*by ware- 
housemen and used by them as storage and distributing warehouses located on 
private premises and served by private sidetracks, even though designated as freight 
stations, and where the services rendered by the preferred warehousemen in dis- 
tributing and assembling package carload freight was one which the railroad itself 
was not authorized or permitted to render even at its own public freight stations, 
under the consolidated freight~ classification rules, since the performance of such 
services free of charge to shippers was an inducement to the shipment of freight 
over the lines of such railroad companies and took business away from competing 
warehouses, and since the services performed were transportation services, and the 
railroad companies, under the Interstate Commerce Act, could not extend ihe privi- 
leges of performing such services to some warehousemen and withhold it from 
others;- the warehousemen, although not shippers, within the meaning of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, may invoke its provisions, since they are “persons” 
within the aning of the provision of the act for complaints to the Commission.— 
Merchants Warehouse Co. v. United States et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. S. Daily, 
684, May 21, 1931. 





COURTS—Supreme Court of the United States—Jurisdiction—Original actions— 
Suit by State against city in other State for injunction against nuisance—- 

The Supreme Court of the United States had jurisdiction to enjoin the City of 
New York from depositing garbage in the Atlantic Ocean in an action therefor 
by the State of New Jersey in which such State alleged that the city, in depositing 
in the ocean garbage which was washed upon the New Jersey shore to the injury of 
the State and its people, created a nuisance—New Jersey v. City of New York. 
(Sup, Ct. U. S.).—6 U. 8. Daily, 684, May 21, 1931. 





WATERS—Natural waters—Pollution—Disposal of garbage in ocean by City of New 
York—Right of New Jersey to injunction— - 

The State of New Jersey is entitled to an injunction restraining the City of New 
York from dumping garbage in large quantities into the Atlantic Ocean, under 
evidence that such garbage is being washed upon the New Jersey shores and is 
interfering with the use of such shores for bathing and fishing purposes and is a 
menace to the public health of the people of New Jersey, since the City of New 
York, in depositing such garbage into the ocean creates a public nuisance against 
which the people of the State of New Jersey are entitled to relief; th city was given 
a reasonable time within which to erect incinerators to destroy the garbage before 
the issuance of the injunction.—New Jersey v. City of New York. (Sup. Ct. U. 
S.—6 U. S. Daily, 684, May 21, 1931. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Rehearing— Sas : 

Where the Supreme Court of the United States had ordered dismissed bill for 
infringement of patent covering arrangement of solid carbon dioxide in specific 
container on ground that owner of patent could not limit use so as to require un- 
patented materials employed in practicing invention to be purchased only from 
licensor, and it was shown by petition of defendant exclusive licensor had begun 
campaign against customers of defendant intimating that validity of patent had not 
been disturbed and suggesting suit against users of patent, the Supreme Court 
granted rehearing limited to question of validity of patent and on rehearing held 
patent invalid.—Carbice Corp. of America v. American Patents Development Corp. 
et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 684, May 21, 1931. 





PATENTS—Refrigerating apparatus invalid— : ; / 

Patent 1595426 to Slade for Refrigerating Apparatus held invalid—Carbice Corp. 
of America v. American Patents Development Corp. et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. 
S. Daily, 684, May 21, 1931. . 





Federal Taxation 





y J G—Tax period—Installment sales—Deferred payment contract— _ 
“nae ae hada guste Pa certain interests in a contract by virtue of which 
they received annually certain payments measured by the number of tons of iron 
ore delivered from a mine, the payments received under the contract should be 
regarded in the earlier years as a tax-free recovery of capital, and not partly a 
return of capital and partly the receipt of income.—Burnet v. Logan. (Sup. Ct. 
U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 684, May 21, 1931. 


Property Lien in Oklahoma 
Not Canceled by Tax Deed 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 20, 
A tax deed does not cancel a special as- 


|homa Supreme Court has just held in a 





sessment lien against property, the Okla- | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT sY THE UNITED States Dary 


Patent on Package 
Using Refrigerant 
Held to Be Invalid 


|Supreme Court Takes Action 
| P > 


| At Rehearing on Ground 
| That Apparatus Lacks 








Invention and Novelty 


CarBICE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


| v. 
| AMERICAN PATENTS DEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 
TION ET AL. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 54. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
SaMveL E, Darsy Jr., for petitioner; 

CuaRLEs NEAvVE (Grorce C. Dean and 

CiareNce D. Kerr with him on the 
| brief), for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 

Mr. Justice Branvets delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held the 
patent valid and infringed. 38 F. (9d) 62. 
In our opinion delivered March 9, 1931, 
we found it unnecessary to determine the 
validity of the patent, because we held 
that the bill should be dismissed on the 
ground that the owner of a patent may 
, not limit its use so as to require that un- 
patented materials employed in practicing 
the invention shall be purchased only from 
the licensor. 283 U. S. —. [U. S. Pat. Q,, 
Noy 211.] On March 16, 1931, the Carbice 
Corporation petitioned that the court 
rule also on the validity of the patent. 
| The reason assigned was the inauguration 
by the Dry Ice Corporation of a campaign 
of intimidation against customers of the 
Carbice Corporation by releasing to the 
| public press a statement that the validity 
| of the patent as sustained by the Court 
| of Appeals had not been disturbed; that 
the true patent monopoly had in no way 
been limited by this court; that we had 
indicated that the proper way to enforce 
the patent monopoly is by directly suing 
those who use solid carbon dioxide in 
the patent combination without a license; 
and that the Dry Ice Corporation would 
immediately bring such a suit. 


Rehearing Denied 


A reargument, limited to the question 
| of the validity of the patent, was ordered. 
| The respondents petitioned for a rehear- 

ing on the issue determined in our former 
opinion. The latter petition was denied. 

The refrigerating transportation Pack- 
| age which is specified and claimed in the 
| Patent in suit is described in the earlier 
Opinion, 283 U.S. —. The alleged inven- 

tion is for the locational arrangement of 
materials within a container. Whether a 
locational arrangement within a structure 
can ever be patented as a manufacture 
;need not be determined. Nor need we 
consider whether the patent, as issued, 
contained a sufficient disclosure of the 
| alleged invention. For the combination 
j in sult lacks patentable invention and 
novelty. - 

Each of the elements—refrigerant, ma- 
| terial to be refrigerated, and container— 
| performs {ts function in a known way. 
;Long prior to the date of the claimed 
| invention, it was known that solid carbon 
| dioxide, which has a temperature of 110 
degrees below zero, is a refrigerant; that 
| When it “melts” it passes directly into a 
| dry gas heavier than air, of like low tem- 
perature, which may serve as a refrigerant 

until its temperature rises to that of the 
outside air, - 


Effect of Insulation 


It was known also that a frozen arti- 
cle—be it ice cream or solid carbon dioxide 
—will remain frozen longer if insulated; 
and that paper is an insulator. It was 
not invention to conclude that a cake of 
| the solid dioxide wrapped in paper would 
remain solid longer if also surrounded by 
| ice cream, than if placed in more imme- 
diate proximity to the walls of the con- 
| tainer and thus to the outer air; or to 
conclude that the gas, being heavier than 
| air would, as generated, drive the air out 
|of the container, and thus. serve as an 
; additional insulator. Compare Hollister 
v. Benedict & Burnham Manufacturing 
Co., 113 U. 8. 59, 72-73; Dreyfus v. Searle, 
Fe U. S. 60, 63; Wilson v. Jones, 3 Blatch, 
| Moreover, the structural device of sur- 
rounding the refrigerant by the article 
to be refrigerated had been shown in 
the Mosler and Ladewig refrigerating but- 
ter-box, United States Patent No. 236906, 
issued Jan, 25, 1881; and in Rumpel’s port- 
able lunch box, United States Patent No. 
1130932, issued March 9, 1915. It is true 
that in these prior art structures the re- 
frigerated materials were not completely 


Approximately 500 persons are en- | 


|the rate of more than a mile per hour. | Florida Estate Tax Bill 
the dumping places and the New Jersey 
|beaches, and some have been followed 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., May 20. 
|shore. In his report to the Chief of En- G eats i. Cartan. on Max 12 
|gineers for 1918 and in each of his sub-| ,\overnor Doyle BR. , 
| py the Florida Legislature. The new law 
caeete deoeed ie Pi dl maned met | will not require Florida estates to pay an 
Since it will be allowed as a credit in 
to wash up on the beaches. , - 
| The master concluded that large parts Computing the Federal levy. 
garbage dumped by the defendant, are 
driven and carried by winds and water to 
;constitute the objectionable materials| 
thereon and in the adjacent water. | 
| 
| 
In 1907 a committee appointed by the 
|mayor reported to him: “All of the re- 
Atlantic Ocean, but unfortunately the 
least harmful material sinks and the foul- 
mass will be scattered along beaches 
through the action of current and wind. | 
that the public should not be asked to 
tolerate.” In June, 1921, a committee 
officials of the city reported to the mayor: | 
“Aside, however, from the question of | 
; at sea as it is being done at present. a 
is known that the Federal ee | 
| ject to it, and there is always the possi- | 
bility of objections from other communi- | 


Areas of garbage have heen seen between 
Is Signed by Governor 
from the place where dumped to the 
| sequent annual reports the supervisor of | Signed the estate tax bill recently passed 
| what the distance from the shore, is liable | !ncreased tax, the Governor explained, 
of these floating and submerged areas of 
}and upon the shores of the plaintiff, and 
“Reduction System” Favored 
‘fuse collections could be dumped into the 
est floats, so that much of the floatable | 
This fouling of beaches creates a nuisance 
composed of heads of departments and 
cost it seems undesirable to dump garbage | 
quietly resent, if they do not openly ob- 
ties which have in the past claimed that | 


case entitled Runnels v. City of Oklahoma. r 

| Surrounded by the refrigerant employed, 

|as the top or bottom of the ice container 

Board of Tax Appeals was usually left exposed. This was done 

bt to permit access to the ice chamber for 

Announces Decisions | the purpose of removing water. Since 

} |carbon dioxide sublimes directly into a 

Promulgated May 20 “7 set — obviously need not 

t No.| be provided, an e refrigerant may be 

#5. wrigns & Company. Docke surrounded on all four sides, This ee 

When stock is issued for an aggre-' | ference 1s unimportant, ese references 

gate of taneisss and intangible assets, | Suffice to render the patent invalid also 

subject to liabilities, it should be al- | because of anticipation without consid- 

located to the net value of tangibles ering the additional defense of prior use. 

and intangibles. Money paid in satis- 

faction of liabilities does not affect in- 
vested capital. 

The method used by the respondent 

in calculating the credit on account of 





tal Stock Tax Bill 


Returned to Committee 


Capi 


capital. His calculations, based upon es-| the payment of the allowances to the con- 
ieentes and assumptions, are too intricate | tract warehouses is to gain traffic, and 
for brief statement.* He made deficiency |the allowances are compensation to ap-| 
assessments according to the view just | pellants for their Solicitation of freight 
stated and the Board of Tax Appeals ap- | movements over the lincs of the carriers. 
proved the result. | The Commission and court also found 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held that, | as follows: Appellants’ warehouses, while 


orted by evidence. .| constitute a menace to public health and 
ae Commission Bi Re yr wom” | tend to reduce property values. Prompt 
ville R. R., 227 U. S, 88, 92, 100; United| emoval is necessary, and men are reg- 
States v. Louisville & Nashville R. R,, 235| Warly employed to haul them away, At| 
U, S. 314, 320; Assignéd Car Cases, 274| times there are 50 truckloads deposited on | 
VU. S. 564, 580 "581. ; |a single beach. When garbage is carried 


Even though appellants’ warehouses are| UPOn the shore the adjacent ee es 


they have been injured by the practice. | profits taxes, approved. 
When these objeciions become sufficiently 

strong it may be that New York will find | —— = — ew, Sen of 
itself so unprepared as to be unable to/| 21928, ; g , 
a a more satisfactory for m | From March 1, 1913, to the begin- 


| Ning of the taxable year, a corpora- 
The defendant, through its mayor end | en aumieaite made distributions to its 


HARgRIissurG, Pa., May 20. 

The bill (H. 1073) providing that in 
computing the capital stock tax, a pro- 
portionate rather than a flat deduction 
should be allowed for exempt assets, has 
been recommitted to the House Ways and 


in the circumstances, it was cmapentnaie to 
determine with fair certainty the market | 
value of the agreement by the Youngs- | 
town Company to pay 60 cents per ton. 
Also, that respondent was entitled to the | 
return of her capital—the value qf 250 | 
shares on March 1, 1913, and the assessed | 
value of the interest derived from her 
mother—before she could be charged with | 
any taxable income. As this had not in| 
fact been returned, there was no taxable 
income. 

We agree with the result reached by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. | 

The 1916 transaction was a sale of stock 
—not an exchange of property. We are 
not dealing with royalties or deductions 
from gross income because of depletion of | 
mining property. Nor does the situation 
demand ‘that an effort be made to place 
according to the best available data some 
approximate value upon the contract for 
future payments. This probably was neces- 
Sary in order to assess the mother’s estate. 
As annual payments on account of ex- 
tracted ore come it they can be readily 
apportioned first as return of capital and, 
later as profit. The liability for income 
tax ultimately can be fairly determined 
without resort to mere estimates, assump- | 
tions and speculation. When the profit, if 
any, is actually realized, the taxpayer will 
be required to respond. 

Uncertainty of Promise 

The consideration for the sale was $2,- 
200.000 in cash and the promise of future 
money payments wholly contingent upon 
facts and circumstances not possible to 
foretell with anything like fair certainty. 
The promise was in no proper sense equiv- 
alent to cash. It had no ascertainable fair | 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] | 


A 


nominally open to the general public as 
railroad freight stations, are not infact 
public. stations, but are confined to the 
warehousing of merchandise for their 
patrons, The services which they perform 
{n connection with loading and unload- 
ing of freight, including the sending of 
arrival notices to their patrons after re-| 





ceipt of notice of arrival from the rail-| 
road, the collection of freight charges, 
and other incidental matters, are in fact 
performed for the owners of the m 
chandise rather than for the railroads, 


While the contract warehouses are not| 
owners of goods received or shipped, the 
dealings of the railroads are with them| 
and not with the owners of the goods; | 
and as to many of the inbound carload| 
shipments, the contract warehouses are} 
the only parties to whom delivery of the! 
goods could be made as carload shipments, | 
the real owners being concerns which ship | 
carload merchandise to appellants for dis-| 
tribution by them in less than carload| 
lots, The contract warehouses, being given | 
dominion over the merchandise for trans- | 
portation purposes, are to be deemed con- | 
signors of shipments from, and consignees | 
of shipments to, their warehouses. | 


er- 


Discrimination Claimed 
To Be Permissible 


Appellants do not seriously contend 
that the challenged allowances are not 
discriminatory in fact, but maintain that | 
the discrimination is one which the law | 
permits. While conceding that the con- | 
tract warehouses and their patrons, by 
virtue of the contracts and allowances, | 
gain important business advantages over | 
their competitors, they insist that the ad- 
vantages are those which flow exclusively 





not public freight stations, the questions | 
remain whether the services for which the | 
allowances are made, are transportation | 
services for which the carriers may law- | 
fully compensate, and if they are, whether | 
the carriers may discriminate by granting | 
such compensation to appellants and not | 


to others. Under the contracts those serv- 


| ices begin with the receipt for shipment | 


of outgoing freight (the contract with the | 


| Reading Company applies only to inbound 
| freight) and with the unloading of the 
| cars of inbound freight. 


They end with 
loading for shipment of outgoing freight 
and, in the case of inbound freight, with 
the expiration of the 48-hour period of free 
time during which the carrier allows 
freight to remain at its freight stations, | 
without charge, before delivery to the con- | 
signee, or with the delivery, during the) 
period, of the freight on the truck plat- 
form of the warehouse. | 

From the expiration of that period: 
freight not delivered is held by appellants | 
either under such warehousing agreements 
as they may make with owners or con- 
signees or, in the absence of such agree- 
ments, as undelivered freight stored with 
them by the carriers for the account of 
the owners. 

During this period, they perform three 
important items of service, not to men- 
tion minor ones which, for present pur- 
poses, may be disregarded, but for all of 

hich together the allowances are made. 

hey load and unload cars; they may 
store the freight or some of it; and, what 
is of vital imp~ -tance, so far as the pres-| 
ent issues of discrimination and rebating 
are concerned, they may assemble package 
freight of les: than carload lots and ship 
it in carloads at carload rates, and dis- 
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large quantities in suspension. 


garbage makes bathing impracticable, fre- | 


quently tears and damages fish pound nets 
and injuriously affects the business of 
fishing. Usually the sea along the shore 
clears within a few days and sometimes 
within a single day. The deposits gen- 
erally occur when the winds are from 
the east or northeast but sometimes south- 
east winds bring them in. The heavier 
deposits occur four or five times in a 
season and frequently throughout the year 
varying in number on different beaches. 
Findings of Master 

For about 20 years prior to 1918 de- 
fendant disposed of its garbage by a re- 
duction system and, except for a brief 


| period in 1906, did not dump any at sea. | 


A plant was destroyed by fire in 1917 and 
a contractor failed. It then applied to the 
supervisor of the harbor for permission 
to dispose of its garbage at sea and, be- 
cause of the conditions then existing, he 
gave such permission and designated a 
dumping place. But later, 
complaint from New Jersey beaches, he 
designated the areas specified in defend- 


reason of increasing population and vol- 
ume of garbage, the quantities still being 
dumped at sea are very large, 


Weather permitting, the city dunyps | 
garbage daily. Less is dumped in the 
Winter than in the Summer. In Feb- 


ruary, 1929, the quantity was 52,000 cubic 
yards while in June of the same year it 
was 192,000. When dumped the mass 
forms piles about a foot above the water, 


spreads over the surface and breaks into! 


large areas. Some materials remain on 
the surface and others are held in sus- 
pension. These masses float for indefinite 
periods and have been found to move at 


because of | 


other representatives, has for years been | 
informed that the dumping of its garbage 
is undesirable, and that other municipali- | 
ties by the sea have suffered injury as 
the result of such dumping. Governors 
and the Legif$lature of New Jersey have | 
repeatedly complained to defendant. In) 
1929 the city had 20 incinerators and con- | 
siderable garbage is being destroyed by | 
them. In December of that year the de- | 
partment of sanitation presented to the 
mayor a program for increasing the num- 
ber. The cause of the delay in providing | 
an adequate disposal system was not | 
shown. | 

The master concluded that the method | 
of disposing of garbage by dumping at,| 
sea was not an approved or a good system | 
|}and disposition of such material by in- 
| cineration or the “reduction system” was) 
&@ proper way to dispose of the same. He 
found that the delay of defendant in 
{adopting a proper method of disposal had 
| been unreasonably long. 

The master found that whatever garb- 
| age reaches the plaintiff's shore from ves- 
sels and other dumpings..than those of 


{ 





}ant’s answer, The defendant has installed | the defenadnt was*negligible in compari- 
}and uses some incinerating plants but, by | 


son with that constantly being dumped 
by the defendant. 
Exceptions by Defendant 

As his conclusions of law the Master 
reports that the defendant has created 
and continues to create a public nuisance 
on the property of New Jersey and that 
the latter is entitled to relief in accord- 
ance with the prayer of its complaint, but 
that defendant should be given reasonable 
time within which to put into operation 
sufficient incinerators. He recommends 
that decree be entered accordingly. 

The plaintiff filed no exceptions to the 
| Master's report. The defendant excepted 
| to substantially all material findings and 


| 
| 


| Means Committee. 


This bill cod.fies the principle of the 
Union Shipbuilding case (271 Pa, 403) and 
| would correct the confusion arising from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad case, Secre- 
tary Clyde L. King of the Pennsylvania 
| Department of Revenue said in a recent 
| statement. 


“If the Pennsylvania Railroad case is 
| allowed to stand without remedial legis- 
lation,” he declared, “it will reduce the 
revenue of the Commonwealth by many 
millions of dollars.” 


stockholders in excess of its taxable 
net income. The Commissioner in- 
creased the allowances for depletion 
for years prior to the taxable year. 
Such increases in depletion allow- 
ances operated to reduce the corpora- 
tion's book value of its paid-in sur- 
plus. In the taxable year the dece- 
dent received distributions from this 
corporation, a portion of which rep- 
resented a liquidation of the corpora- 
tion. The petitioner claims that such 
pro rata part of the distributions re- 
ceived as is ome 2 — in- | 
creases in allowances for depletion in | 

prior years is not taxable to the recip- | Penalty Date on Taxes 


lent. Held, that such portion of the | 
distributions received in’the taxable | Is Extended in Arkansas 
Lirrte Rocx, Ark., May 20. 


year as represents earnings of the 
taxable “year constitutes taxable in- . 
zome. Under a prodamation just issued by 
Y dger Lumber | Governor Parnell, property taxes may 
Oniee Damme, Compone, Deter, Ty | paid without penalty until June 8 A 
Dividends on preferred stock declar- | Previous proclamation had extended the 
able out of net earnings only may not | date from April 10 to May 10. 
be regarded as interest on borrowed | “Many people throughout the State have 
funds repeeeeis, Soe it = we as on 
. , account of the recent drought and other 
Conere, a eet x ot ae | unfavorable conditions it is impossible for 
“anna S. Flliott Docket_No. 36376, |M&ny persons to pay their taxes at this 
a of respondent in including in | “me in order to ~~ the aeeey pen= 
gross estate entire value of certain alty of 10 per cent,” the proclamation says. 


property approved. 








W. L. Chamberlin 


Independent Insurance Adjuster 
1004 Baltimore Avenue, 








conclusions. The Court has heard the 
|arguments of counsel for the respective 
| parties and considered thei briefs for and 
| against the exceptions and upon final sub- 
mission of the case. The evidence abun- 
dantly sustains the findings of fact. 
The defendant maintains that the 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Supreme Court 





Decree Ends 
Over River Beds; State of 
Washington Allowed to 


Sue in Water Case 





Two suits to settle the title to land in 
Utah as between the United States and 
grantees of that State, in litigation since 
1907, will be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it announced 
on May 18. Petitions for writs of cer- 
tiorari in the cases, Utah v. United States, 
No. 849, and Carbon County Land Co. v. 
United States, No. 877, met favorable ac- 
tion at the hands of the court. 

The title to the lands, according to 
the briefs, was originally in the United 
States. In 1884 a grant was made to the 
State of Utah, no definite lands being 
specified but mineral lands being ex- 
cluded. In 1900 and 1903, the predecessors 
of the Carbon County Land Company 
made application to the State to select 
and obtain in its name the title to the 
lands now in question. 

The lands were granted in 1904 by cer- 
tificate from the United States. In 1907, 
the Federal Government brought suit to 
recover the lands on the ground that they 
had been fraudulently misrepresented as 
not being mineral lands. It was adjudi- 
cated in that suit that the United States 
“is the owner” and “entitled to posses- 
sion” of the lands. 


State Not Party to Suit 


The State of Utah, however, was not 
a party to the suit, and subsequently it 
conveyed the lands to the Carbon County 
Land Company for $100 an acre. It pat- 
ented the lands to the company in 1910. 

Again in 1924 the Government filed a 


bill seeking to hold the company and its) 


assignees as trustees of whatever title 
they derived from the State, the trust 
being impressed on the land in favor of 


the United States, the briefs explain. The | 


State intervened and claimed a mortgage 
lien on the lands, but the trust was de- 
clared by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit. 

In its petition, the State of Utah con- 
tends that it could not have its title to 
the lands determined in a suit to which 
it was not a party, making reference to 
the first action. It joined with the Land 
Company in the contention that the 
United States could not sue to have re- 
vested in it the title to lands after the 
running of the statute of limitations. 


River Bed Rights Settled 
A formal decree in the controversy be- 
tween the United States and the State of 
Utah, Original No. 14, was entered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 


May 18, finally adjudicating the respective | 


rights of the parties to certain river beds 
lying within the State. The decree car- 
ries into effect the conclusions announced 
in the opinion of the court in the case 
on April 13. ; 
Upon the ground that they vested in 
Utah upon her admission into the Union 
in 1896, titles are quieted in the State to 
the beds of the Green River, the Grand 


River and the Colorado River from the} 


confluence of the -Green and Grand 


(Colorado) to Mile 212.15 above Lees Ferry, | 


Ariz., and from Mile 176 above Lees Ferry 
to the Utah-Arizona boundary line. / 
Title to the river beds between Mile 


'212.15 and Mile 176 above Lees Ferry is 


vested in the United States as is the 
San Juan River, from the mouth of Chinle 
Creek to the confluence of the San Juan 
and Colorado rivers. 

The decree contained the following pro- 
vision: “The United States of America 
shall in no wise be prevented from tak- 
irig any such action in relation to said 
rivers, or any of them, as may be neces- 
sary to protect and preserve the naviga- 
bility of any navigable waters of the 
United States of America.” 


Washington Allowed to Sue 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
May 18 granted the State of Washington 
leave to file an original bill of complaint 
against the State of Oregon to restrain 
alleged diversions from the Walla Walla 
River and its tributaries. The bill de- 
clares that further diversions by Oregon 
and its citizens will substantially injure 
Washington residents in depriving them 
of sufficient water properly to irrigate 
lands within the State. 

The order of the court granting leave 
to file the suit provided for process to issue 
returnable Oct. 5. 


Bank Cooperative Urged 
By Senator Brookhart 


[Continued from Page 2.) 


wise. The farm organizations are all fa- 
vorable to it, but as usual are negligent 
in taking action. If the Farm Board does 
not want to be abolished it should become 
the voice of the farmers and lead in mat- 
ters like this. 

The simplest way to achieve this result 
is to amend the Intermediate Credit Bank 
Act and change that bank into a national 
cooperative reserve bank with all the 
powers of the Federal Reserve Bank, in- 
cluding the power to issue cooperative 


) reserve notes as currency upon the same 


security as the Federal Reserve Bank 
itself. 

Then give to it the power to organize 
as members national cooperative banks, 
and to accept as members any banks 
from the rural districts or labor districts 
that desire to amend their charters and 
become members of a cooperative reserve 
instead of the cOmpetitive Federal 1e- 
serve. It will take time to organize such 
a gigantic financing system, but agricul- 
tural cooperatives will fail unless it is or- 
ganized for their support. 

Over a series of years our exportable 
surplus of agri¢ultural products has av- 
eraged about $2,000,000,000 a year. The 
pitiful little $500,000,000 given to the Farm 
Board is wholly inadequate to finance this 
upon the principles laid down by Julius 
Barnes himself. Until a cooperative bank- 
ing system can be organized and put in 
operation as herein described, the Treas- 
ury of the United States owes it to agri- 
culture to finance its cooperativé market- 
ing, both domestic and exportable. The 
Treasury gave the railroads $529,000,000 
as a direct subsidy and bonus to guarantee 
their war-time profits for six months un- 
der private operation. If it would give 
agriculture as much in proportion, it 
would amount to more than $3,000,000,000. 

There is no doubt about the legitimacy 
of the demand of agricdlture upon the 
Treasury of the United States and upon 
the profiteering business of the United 
States, The chairman of the Farm Board 
Suggested something of this idea in his 
recent speech to the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, but that chamber lis- 
tened, closed its session, and offered no 
solution of the agricultural depressien. 
The international chamber of commerce 
then met, talked, argued, counterargued, 
and adjourned without evén an impotent 
suggestion. The time is therefore com- 
ing for the Farm Board itself to meet 
this great proposition with due regard to 
its magnitude and its importance, or else 
the ‘Farm Board should be abolished. 


Controversy | 


Nation Still in Export Market, 


ToRuleOnUtah Wheat Conference Is Informed’ Right to Deposit | 


Land Litigation Farm Board Member Says Reduction in Acre- 
age Is Solution to Problem of Surplus | 


Publication of the full text of the 
address by Samuel R. McKelvie, mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board, be- 
fore the International Wheat Confer- 
ence in London, May 19, was begun 
in the issue of May 20. Mr. McKelvie 
advised the conference that the 
United States still is in the export 
wheat market, although producers 
have been advised to cut acreage. 
His address proceeds as follows: 
Nevertheless, we cannot afford to delude 

ourselves with the hope that Nature un- 
assisted will restore wheat prices to levels 
remunerative to wheat growers in export- 
,ing countries. Similar hopes were rudely 
dashed in 1929-30, when the world wheat 
crop was reduced by more than the sur- 
plus carry overs into that year. A repeti- 
tion this year of the striking improvement 
in wheat prices that took place in 1924-25 
is out of the question. Whatever the im- 
mediate future may have in store, the 
situation calls for earnest and general ef- 
forts to bring about a better adjustment 
between production and consumption, not 
a policy of standing by in the hope that 
Nature or other nations will effect the 
adjustment for us. 


When in a single year the production 
of wheat happens to exceed the year's 
requirements, even on a more liberal scale 
than in a year of light crops, the surplus 
is carried forward, in widely scattered 
hands, without severely depressing prices; 
and since Nature rarely gives abundant 
crops two or three years in succession, 
the surplus is absorbed a year or two 
later. A small and gradual expansion of 
production car? be taken care of, at little 
or no reduction in prices, through increase 
in population. When, however, there is 
|@ persisting tendency to expand produc- 
tion so fast or so far that consumption 
cannot keep pace or catch up, abnormally 
large surpluses accumulate and lead to 
abnormally gepressed prices. This is the 
situation at Present, as every one knows. 


Two Courses Indicated 


To Reduce Surpluses 


When such surpluses have accumulated 
and current production is ample for cur- 
rent requirements,-as at present, 
coursesgof action are indicated: consump- 
tion must be expanded, and production 


must be cut down, until the surpluses are | 


reduced to normal dimensions and equi- 
librium between production and consump- 
tion is regained. Neither course alone 
will suffice; both must be taken. Neither 
in industry nor in agriculture is curtail- 


an absolute necessity, 
cumstances, and 


under given cir- 
will be forced by the 


ruthless working of economic law, unless | 


men and governments work in. harmony 
with that law and thereby 
strain and stress of its operation. 

The expansion of consumption of wheat 
by large amounts, either temporarily or 
permanently, is no simple task. We 
should recognize the existence of several 
strata of demand for wheat: 

(1) For consumption for food regardless 
of price. 





eating countries where consumption is re- 
sponsive to price. 

(3) For consumption for food in coun- 
tries where a large proportion of the 
population does not eat wheat as a staple 
(e. g., China), except under the stimulus 
of very low prices. 

(4) For feed to livestock. 

(5) For industrial uses. 


Limited Scope of Expansion 


Of World Consumption 


The great bulk of the world’s wheat 
crops has been used for human consump- 
tion in countries, or among classes of the 
population, in which wheat is a staple 
article of diet. There is ‘only a limited 
scope for expansion of wheat consumption 
|; among these groups, for the demand is 
comparatively inelastic. To expand wheat 
utilization to a marked extent requires 
the tapping of other strata; and low 
prices, even persistently low prices, con- 
stitute the most effective instrument for 
tapping these strata. Persistent produc- 
tion of large surpluses over insistent re- 
quirements for food therefore entails ex- 
treme price depression. 

We must not be led astray by the fact 
that in the 20 years before the great war 
world wheat production expanded at a 
rapid rate, while wheat prices tended 
gradually upward even faster than prices 
of goods in general. The world’s popula- 
tion is growing at a much slower rate than 
before the war. In most countries the 
displacement of other cereals by wheat for 
bread has already gone far. 

Per capita consumption of wheat for 
human food is considerably lower than 
before the war in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
in France, and in a number of other 
countries, and these countries contain a 
large fraction @f the world’s wheat-con- 
suming population. 


>. 


Causes of Reduction 


Said to Be Deep-seated 


The causes of this reduction are deep- 
seated, and probably permanent. Tenden- 
cies to expansion in per capita consump- 
tion in Germany, Italy, and some other 
countries are being checked by measures 
taken in the interest of their wheat grow- 

|}ers. Expansion in many countries out- 
| side of Europe is hampered by limitations 
of purchasing power of these peoples, ac- 
| centuated by the business depression and 
| by high and rising tariff barriers. The 
| demand for wheat for food in most coun- 
\tries is comparatively inelastic. 

In order to tap extensively the strata 
of elastic demand—for food in China, for 
example, for food in many countries, and 
for industrial uses—prices cruelly low to 
wheat producers are necessary. Tempo- 
rarily this may be inevitable, but as a 
permanent cure it is less worthy of con- 


templation than other lines of effort which | 


are also painful. 


This is not to say that the task of pro- 


moting expansion in consumption is hope- 
less. The working down of burdensome 


surpluses is essential even if prices remain, | 


for a period, far below levels satisfactory 
to wheat growers. There is room for skil- 
ful merchandising that will yield results 
not merely for the immediate future but 
over a period of years. Mere propaganda 
for increase in consumption of wheat has 
been, and seems likely to continue to be, 
largely futile. Both effective merchandis- 
ing and economic diplomacy must be 
called into play. 


Avoidance of Uneconomic 


Measures Is Urged 

Perhaps the greatest forward step would 
be taken if wheat importing nations could 
be convinced that it is in their own inter- 
est to avoid uneconomic measures in pro- 
tecting. their own growers. By these I 


mean such measures as reduce wheat con- | 


sumption by making wheat products not 
only dear but less palatable, effectually 
restrain laying in of sfocks when wheat 
is very cheap, and, encourage expansion 
of wheat growing onto high-cost acreage. 

It seems highly irrational that, in a 
| world burdened with supplics of an excel- 


ace 


two | 


ment of production popular; it is merely | 


reduce the | 


(2) For consumption for food in wheat- | 
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lent foodstuff, many nations should think | 
|it in their own interest to adopt policies | 
{which intensify the evil by restraining | 
consumption and increasing production | 
It is paradoxical that reduction of worle | 
wheat prices has led to measures which 
tend to reduce these prices still further. 
Eventually such procedures will be ad- 
judged, by the nations adopting them, too | 
costly, both to the public treasury and the 
national economy, to be maintained. The 
earlier this outcome is faced and other) 
steps taken, the better it will prove for 
all the nations concerned. Other, more 
far-sighted means of rendering aid to agri- 
culture should be earnestly sought. 

It would be fatal to assume, however, | 
that expansion of consumption can be 
brought about in sufficient degree to trans- 
form the world wheat situation from very 
bad to good, without resort to other meas- 


ures, | 


Effect of Marketing 
Methods on Prices 


Unquestionably the manner in which 
available supplies of wheat are marketed 
exerts an important influence upon the 
course of wheat prices. Selling under ex- 
treme pressure, by any country, as all 
present have good reason to know, gravely | 
depresses world wheat prices and sends to 
a discount under its normal parity the 
wheat that is so pressed upon the world 
market. It is well worth while for this 
conference to explore possible means of 
reducing such pressure selling, with a view 
to avoiding unnecessarily extreme fluctua- 
tions and depressions in wheat prices. 

In our own country the Federal Farm 
Board is especially charged, under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, not only with 
promoting cooperative marketing of wheat 
in the grower’s interest, but with taking 
measures to prevent undue and excessive 
instability of prices, if need be with the 
aid of staiblization corporations. In view 
| of our experience under these provisions 
to date, and the position to which it has 
brought us, a.few words on this subject 
| are pertinent here. 

This year, as a means of protecting our 
| farmers from the disastrous consequences 
of extreme depression in wheat prices. 
| the Grain Stabilization Corporation has | 


| acquired large holdings of wheat in sup- | 
| 
| 


porting the wheat market in the United 
States. For the time our wheat and flour 
exports have been curtailed, when ex- 
port markets were subject to extreme 
| pressure. Had this action not been taken 
we are convinced that not only our do- | 
mestic prices but world market prices | 
|@s well would have been driven down 
still further, to the injury not only of our 
wheat growers but of those in other coun- 
| tries too. The policy was adopted in 
what appeared to be an extreme emer- 
gency, to reduce the shock from a strik- 
ing further decline in wheat prices that 
was imminent. 


Orderly Sale Planned 
For Farm Board Wheat 


It was not intended, and is not practica- 
ble, to continue indefinitely the policy of 
stabilization purchases, and the Federal 
Farm Board has announced that it will 
|not authorize such purchases from ‘the 

1931 crop. To the question, what plans | 
there are for disposing of the stocks thus 
acquired, there is and can be no highly 
explicit answer. Simply expressed, how- 
| ever, it is this: they will be sold, but they 
| will be merchandized in orderly fashion; 
| they will not be thrown overboard for 
|} anything they will bring, to demoralize 
| domestic and foreign markets. 

There are some, both in our country 
and abroad, who have sought to excite the 
fears of the gullible portion of the trade 
and the public over the large supplies 
that are or will be under the control of 
the Stabilization Corporation. These fears 
are not justified. There can be no evasion 
of the fact that the existence of large 
carryovers, in our country and in several 
others, must constitute a factor that will 
retard and limit advances in wheat prices. 

This would be true no matter how the 
holdings were distributed. It was true in 
1929, in the face of a very short world 
crop, when large wheat stocks were wholly 
in the hands of the old-line trade, before 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation came 
into existence, before the onset of the 
world-wide business depression, and when 
it was generally expected that the sur- 
plus would be absorbed in a year of light 
crops, 1929-30. 

World market prices today at least fully 
reflect the existence of these stocks, and 
probably overdiscount their significance 
because they are heavily concentrated. in 
“visible” positions. Such depressing force 
as they exert should be less, and not 
greater, because they are in strong hands 
rather than weak hands, and because the 
men responsible for their disposition are 
thoroughly alive to the importance of 
merchandising them rather than dump- 
ing them regardless of consequences, 





|Curtailed Production 


Described as Essential 


There is equally no basis for fears that 
this wheat will be palmed off on buyers 
for what it is not. In the main, it is 
excellent wheat; most of it is wheat of 
the 1930 crop. It is in good condition, and 
| will be kept so. Any portion that may be 
found unsuitable for milling will not be 
sold as milling wheat. Any other policy 
than this would be extremely short-sighted 
on the part of the agencies responsible. 

Apart from such extraordinary inter-| 


General Level of Wholesale Prices in April 





Garbage in Ocean Invest 


Supreme Court Allows State | 


Of New Jersey Injunctive 
Relief From Alleged Pub- 


lic Nuisance 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
master erred in concluding that it has 
ufMecessarily delayed providing incinera- 
tors. The record shows that garbage 
in the Boroughs of Queens and Richmond 
has not been dumped at sea. The quan- 
tities shown to have been so dumped were 


taken from the Boroughs of Manhattan, | 


Bronx and Brooklyn. The amounts col- 
lected, the amounts dumped and the per- 
centage that the latter is of the former 
for the years 1924 to 1929 inclusive were 
shown in the evidence and are indicated 
in the margin.* While such percentages 
have substantially decreased, the diminu- 
tion of quantities actually dumped has 
been relatively slight. 

Further discussion of the evidence would 
serve no useful purpose. It is enough 


to say that defendant has suggested no} 


adequate reason for disturbing the find- 
ings. They are approved and adopted by 
the court. 

Defendant contends that, as it dumps 
the garbage into the ocean and not within 
the waters of the United States or of New 
Jersey, this Court is without jurisdiction 
to grant the injunction. But the defend- 
ant is before the Court and the property 
of plaintiff and its citizens that is alleged 
to have been injured by such dumping is 
within the Court's territorial jurisdiction. 


| The situs of the acts creating the nuisance, 


whether within or without the United 
States, is of no importance. Plaintiff 
seeks a decree. in personam to prevent 
them in the future. The Court has juris- 
diction. Cf. Massie v. Watts, 6 Cr. 148, 
158 et seq. Hart v. Sansom, 110 U. S. 151, 
154. Cole v. Cunningham, 133 U. S. 107, 
116. Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson, 223 
U. S. 605, 622-623. 


Injunction Allowed 
There is no merit in defendant's con- 


tention, suggested in its amended answer, | 


that compliance with the = supervisor’s 
permits in respect of places designated 
for dumping of its garbage leaves the 
court without jurisdiction to grant the 


injunction prayed and relieves defendant | 


in respect 
from 


of the nuisance resulting 
the dumping. There is nothing 


|in the act that purports to give to one 


dumping at places permitted by the su- 
pervisor immunity from liability for dam- 
age or injury thereby caused to others 
or to deprive one suffering injury by rea- 
son of such dumping of relief that he 
otherwise would be entitled to have. 
There is no reason why it should be given 
that effect. 

The master’s conclusions of law and 
recommendations for a decree are ap- 
proved. 

A decree will be entered declaring that 
the plaintiff, the State of New Jersey, is 
entitled to an injunction as prayed in the 
complaint, but that before injunction shall 
issue a reasonable time will be accorded 


to the defendant, the City of New York, | 


within which to carry into effect its pro- 
posed plan for the erection and operation 
of incinerators to destroy the materials 
such as are now being dumped by it at 
sea or to provide other means to be ap- 
proved by the decree for the disposal of 
such materials. And, inasmuch as the 
evidence does not disclose what is such 
reasonable time the case is referred to 
the same special master for findings of 
fact upon that project. He is authorized 
and directed to hear witnesses presented 
by each of the parties, and, should he 
deem it necessary so to do, to call wit- 
nesses of his own selection and then with 
all convenient speed to report to the court 
his findings and a form of decree. 
It is so ordered. 


*Amount collected (from three boroughs 
only), Af amount dumped at sea, B; ap- 
proximate percentage, C: 

Year A B c 
SEE atsevsawes 1,837,970 1,675,657 91 
TBZS cccecccesce 1,812,251 1,517,934 83 2-10 
1926 ..cccccee- 1,869,752 1,303,119 69 6-10 
1937 .cccccccecs 1,782,299 1,219,416 68 4-10 
TEED seccceceee 1,955,818 1,378,572 70 
TOD aed naeens 2.519.758 1,478,165 -58 7-10 


vention in the wheat market as was felt 
justified during the past year, however, 


the effect of marketing methods on the! 
level of wheat prices can easily be exag- | 


gerateds It would be folly to assume that 


the solution of the world wheat crisis can | 


be found in marketing channels. At best 
they can alleviate, they can not cure, a 
serious situation. When supplies are pat- 
ently excessive, in agriculture as well as 
in industry, nothing short of an adjust- 
ment of production will serve to correct 
the difficulty at its source. 

Collectively, the wheat-exporting coun- 
tries have been and are producing too 
much wheat. We may as well admit this 


plain fact, first as last. We have pro- 
duced larger surpluses over our several 
domestic requirements than the world 


market wants, larger surpluses than it has 
been willing to absorb at practically any 
price. The concrete evidence of this is 
the limited absorption of cheap and 


cheaper wheat in the past 18 months, and | 


the persistence of wheat stocks far above 
levels needed for continuous milling oper- 


ations and to ensure against a year of | 


short crops. 

This year wheat has actually moved into 
export market in larger quantities than 
the world markets would take except at 
prices that yield most wheat growers a 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


Investments of the North American|per share, according to testimony. The| 
company had received cash dividends reg-| 
|ing wired radio, music, dyestuffs and coal,| ularly on the par value of’ the Edison | 
| were revealed in testimony May 20 be-|common stock which it holds at the rate) 


| Company in nonutility enterprises, includ- 


fore the Federal Trade Commission, which 
is examining the affairs of the holding 
company. 

The North American Company owns all 
the capital stock of Wired Radio, Inc., 
| which was organized in 1922 “for the pur-| 
| pose of developing and engaging in busi- 
ness in the field of wired radio broad- 
| casting,” according to testimony submitted 
| by A. E. Lundvall, Commission examiner. 
The corporation took over at the time 
|of its organization all the business and 
|}assets of the wired wireless department 
of the North American Company, includ- 
|ing licenses and patent rights acquired by | 
| the company from Maj. Gen. George Owen 

Squier relating to multiplex telephony and 
telegraphy. Since its organization the 
corporation has been engaged solely in 
| experimental work, funds for which have 
| been advanced by the holding company, 
it was testified. 

North American also owns two music 
| companies, which are valuable in connec- 
tion with the wired radio situation be- 
|cause of their ownership of certain exclu- 
Sive agency agreements and copyrights, 
Mr. Lundvall stated. The first of these is 
Breitkopf Publications, Inc., which was 
organized in 1926 to buy, sell and rent 
music and musical productions either at 
wholesale or retail. The corporation at 
present acts as agent of the Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc., for the purchase 
of certain musical productions. 

The latter music company was organ- 
}ized in 1926 for the same purpose as the, 
|former and conducts a retail music store 
}in New York City, it was brought out. | 





| 
Interest in Chemical 


Concern Described | 


North American and Edison Securities 
Corporation, which is owned by the hold- 
ing company, hold 17 per cent of the, 
class A stock and 24 per cent of the com- | 
mon stock of the Newport Conipany, | 
which was organized in 1919 to produce | 
dyestuffs, their intermediates, wood dis- | 
tillates, and numerous other chemicals, | 
Mr. Lundvall testified. | 

In 1905, the holding company organized 
the West Kentucky Coal Company to take! 
over properties of coal companies in Ken-| 
tucky which had been acquired by the| 
North American Company primarily with 
the idea of supplying coal to its subsid- 
iaries, according to testimony. This after- 
wards proved impractical, however, as the 
source of supply was not tributary to the 
subsidiaries with the possible exception 
of St. Louis, so that now little, if any, coal 
is sold to the subsidiaries, | 

The West Kentucky Coal Company owns 
mineral rights underlying more than 73,000 
acres of coal lands and held at the end 
of 1929 favorable leaseholds of additional | 
mineral rights underlying 2,400 acres in| 
Union, Webster and Hopkins counties in 
Kentucky. The total recoverable coal was | 
estimated at more than 400,000,000 tons. | 
|Operations are carried on through 22) 
mines with a present aggregate produc- 
tion of 5,000,000 tons yearly. The com- 
pany controls through stock ownership, 
according to the Examiner, the St. Ber- 
nard Coal Company, the West Kentucky 
Coal Company (Delaware), and the West 
Kentucky Property Company. 


Holdings in Other 


Utilities Outlined 


Examination of the North American 
Company’s interests in other utilities 
brought out that by the end of 1929 it 
| had acquired 18 per cent of the total stock 
of the Detroit Edison Company, which 
distributes electricity in the City of De- 
| troit and in the State of Michigan. The 
| Detroit company, it was testified, was or- 
ganized by a syndicate of which the North | 
American Company had the largest single 
{interests and of which it was the man- 
ager. 

The shares held by the North American 
Company at the end of 1929, numbering 
212,405, had cost $127.57 per share and 
had a market value at that date of $204 


| 


Generally Fair Weather 
Aids Farm Progress 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

though there was some slow growth in 
parts, In the northern Mountafh area 
ranges are poor to only fair and are 
| growing slowly, with stock water short 
in places. In more southern parts of 
i}the mountain area, including the Great 
| Basin, ranges are in fairly good condi- 
tion, with movement of livestock to higher 
elevations at peak locally. \ 

Potato planting made rapid progress, 
with the early crop coming up to the 
northern limits of the country, although 
| weather conditions permitted some plant- 
jing tn New York State. In most parts 
of the country truck was favored, except 
that it was too cool locally in the East 
and some frost injury was reported in the 
West. Sugar beets are doing well, with 
thinning begun locally in Colorado; sugar 
cane is backward in Louisiana, but is in 
fairly good condition. ‘Tobacco transplant- 
ing advanced in the Southeast, and is 
about finished in places, but in central 
sections growth was slow and the crop 
ig 10 days late locally. Fruits are doing 


well, except for some local frost injury 
in the West, while citrus are in good 
to excellent condition. 

. 


Declines From Figure Recorded in March 







April 

1930 

All COMMOGITIEK «2... ce cer eee ree weeee 90.7 
Farm products .....cccccceeerrecsecevecs 95.8 
Grains ada eee ange seenaesasne 84.) 
Livestock and pOultry ...--eeeecseceens 96.9 
Other farm product® .....seeeseeeeeee 99.0 
Foods :... scawen ee aass Coheed eReNeaaeS 94.6 
Butter, cheese and MINK ...cceeeeeeeee 99.3 
Meats . ; 5 dh Oana neneasies thee 103.2 
Other foods sea esannggesesehanesess 87.7 
Hides and leather product® .......++++- 102.7 
Hides and Skins ........-+eeeeeeeees - 958 
Leather Aisanannxgereee 105.3 
Boots and shoes es 103.8 
Other leather products 105.3 
Textile products .......- . 85.5 
Cotton goods owe 91 4 
Silk and rayon . ga uanee 72.0 
Woolen and worsted goods ..... 89.6 
Other textile products ......+.++. 712.3 
Fuel and lighting materials ...... 17.9 
Anthrecite coal .....--.sseseeeee 90.2 
Bituminous COM) .....-ceeeereeee 88.4 
COD nn ccccnenscese cues eve dae cee 84.2 
ME. -cptaep ahhenseeeninncddanshens 94.9 
Petroleum products ....+++seres 65.6 
Metals and metal products ... 98.8 
Tron and steel ......:+06. 93.8 
Nonferrous metals rae 90.5 
Agricultural implements 95.0 
Automobiles ......-++¥+- 106.8 


(Is 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by grou 


s 
(1926 equals 100.0) 


(Purchasing power of the dollar April, 1931, shown in column A) 





and subgroups of commodities. 






March April April. March April 
1931 1931 A } 1930 1931 1931 A 
74.5 73.3 $1.364 Other metal productS ........seeeeeee 98.4 95.0 95.0 1.0653 
70.6 70.1 1.427 Building materials .....-cc-cesccccceces 94.7 81.9 80.9 1.236 
59.3 59.5 1,AF' SD cara: cpenednaeaceaseaea nee 91.8 74.2 73.3 1.364 
10.7 70.3 1,422 DA ch wren ces cada onda aeeedanssveabh 88.4 81.5 81.0 1.235 
74.2 13.4 1.964 REE. a ah ponceasssaeneeneGannenenades 92.7 84.1 €1,0 1.235 
76.7 75.6 1.323 Meruetural sbesl ...ccsecccevccncsscces 91.9 843 84.3 1.186 
83.7 80.9 1.236 Paint miaterials«........-ccsccccscsecees 91.4 73.0 72.5 1.379 
82.0 19.9 1.252 Other building materials .......-..55. 104.0 95.4 94.2 1.062 
70.8 70.9 1.410 Chemicals and drugs 91.0 819 80.1 1.248 
87.4 87.3 1.145 Chemicals ........ canoe 96.6 84.8 83.3 1.200 
62.1 62.0 1.613 Drugs and pharmaceuticals 68.0 64.6 63.0 1.587 
88.4 88.4 1.131 Fertilizer materials ........ 88.1 80.8 80.6 1.241 
94.9 94.8 1,055 Mixed fertilizers .......... 94.4 88.3 83.5 1.198 
102.0 101.6 984 Housefurnishing goods 96.2 90.8 90.8 1.101 
69.2 67.6 1.479 PUPEBICUTe ..vccrcccrccccvccccccsevevecs 96.6 95.5 95.5 1.047 
76.5 75.7 1.321 PurmisMimgs .....cccceccccccconcecccces 95.8 86.7 86.7 1.153 
47.0 45,2 2.212 Miscellaneous ......sscceccacccesccensvece 78.5 64.7 63.9 1.565 
79.7 17.3 1.204 Cattle 100d ..rcrccccccccccsenccervesecs 117.1 82.1 81.2 1.232 
57.4 55.6 1.799 Paper ONG PUIP ...cocercesccesecccces 86.0 82.3 81.4 1.229 
64.5 61.6 1.623 OE ok non cr nndvateeahesscdeocentaoiae 30.9 16.0 13.3 7.519 
83.2 86.4 1.’ AutOMoObile tires ....5--ceceeeseneeneee 54.7 45.7 45.7 2.188 
85.8 84.4 1.185 Other miscellaneous ......... - 108.3 86.3 85.9 1.164 
&3.1 83.1 1.190 | Raw materials .....:.s00:cecee 89.8 69.4 68,3 1.464 
946 ° , Semimanufactured articles 87.9 72.2 711 1.406 
41.8 27.4 2.674 Finished products .......+++.+- 91.9 78.4 TT. 1.297 
89.0 86.7 1.127 Nonagricultural commodities ..... 89.4 75.7 714.3 1.346 
88.1 87.5 1,143 All commodities less farm products 
67.1 65.1 1.536 FOG coscccncsiercrstoncenencsecseges 88.3 75.6 74.2 1.348 
94.7 94.7 1.056 
98.0 98.6 1.014 





*Data not yet available, 


| Jan. 15, 1911; 


| Hilliard, Curtis M. 


INSURANCE 


ments of North American Company in 
Nonutility Enterprises Described 





of 4 per cent from July 15, 1909, to July 
15, 1910; 6 per cent from the last date to 
7 per cent from then to 
Jan. 15, 1916; and 8 per cent since. The 
dividends were the only return on the 
Detroit investment, it was set forth. 

It was brought out that the North 
American Company and the Insull in- 
terests control the North American Light 
and Power Company, a holding company 
controlling at the end of 1929 approxi- 
mately $272,000,000 of property of operat- 
ing subsidiaries in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri 
and Kansas. Each group owned approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the outstanding 
common stock of the Light and Power 
Company at the end of 1929, having 
gained control in 1929 following a re- 
organization of the company, it was 
stated. 

Under a plan of agreement and re- 
organization of the Light and Power Com- 
pany in 1926 between Clement Studebaker 
Jr. and E. H. Rollins and Sons and 
Marshall Field, Glore, Ward and Com- 
pany, all of whom owned and/or con- 
trolled the outstanding 200,000 shares of 
common stock of the company, it was 
provided that the owners were to receive 
in proportion to their respective interests 
600,000 shares of common stock and 85,000 
shares of preferred stock of the reorgan- 
ized company. Mr. Studebaker was then 
to acquire, as part of the plan, all of the 
600,000 shares of common stock of the 
reorganized company then to be issued, it 
was testified. 

Following this step, 510,000 of the 600,- 
000 shares of common stock were sold by 
Mr. Studebaker on the basis of $25 per 
share; 204,000 shares to the Middle West 
Utilities Company, and 102,000 shares to 
General Electric Company. The latter 
company, testimony set forth, immedi- 
ately sold these shares; 51,000 shares to 
Edison Securities Corporation, a subsid- 
iary of North American Company, and 
51,000 shares to Insull, Son & Company, 
Inc., which was controlled by the same 
interests controlling the Middle West Util- 
ities Company. 
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Abercrombie, Lascelles, Poems of ... 550 p. 
Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1930. 31-26372 
Amer. missal; liturgy from Book of common 
prayer according to use of church in U, 8. 


590 p. Milwaukee, Morehouse publ. co., 
1931, 31-9188 
Atkins, Willard E., ed. Economic behavior, 


institutional one. by members of Dept. 
of economics, . ¥. univ. 1 v. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin co., 1931. 31-9114 
Barnard, Geo, P. Selenium cell, its properties 


and applications. 331 p., illus. Lond., Con- 
stable & co., 1930. 31-8838 
Bartlett, Vernon. The world—our neighbour. 
240 p. Lond., E. Mathews & Marrot, 1931. 
31-9113 

Barton, John M. T. Holy Ghost. (Treasury 
of faith ser 5.) 74 p. N. Y¥., Macmillan 
co., 1931. 31-9018 


Beyle, Marie H. Le rouge et le noir, by Sten- 


dhal (pseud.). (Modern students’ library. 
French ser.) 568 p. N. Y., C. Scribner's | 
sons, 1931. 31-9029 
Bridges, Thos. C. Master minds of modern 
science, by . .. and H. Hessel! Tiltman, | 
illus. 278 p. Lond, G. G. Harrap & co., 
1930 31-8839 


Budge, Sir Ernest A. T. W. 
superstitions; original texts 
tions and descriptions of long series of 
Egyptian, Sumerian, Assyrian, Hebrew, 
Christian, Gnostic and Muslim amulets and 


with transla- 


talismans and magical figures. 543 p., illus. 
N. Y., Oxford univ. press, 1930 31-9193 
Cooper, John W. Pharmacy, general and of- 
ficial. 406 p., illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman 
& sons, 1930 31-9119 
Currie, John R. Textbook of hygiene. 844 
p., illus. Edinburgh, E. & 8. Livingstone, | 
1930 31-9118 
Delbridge, Chas. L. Delbridge round amounts 
interest table, 14% to 4%, 1 day to 365 


days, showing interest on every sum from 
one dollar to one hundred thousand dollars, 


at rate of, 16%. 14%, 12%. 1%, 119%, 2%, 
235%, 3%. 342%, and 4%, 371 p. St. Louls, 
Mo., Delbridge co., 1931. 31-9015 
Demant, Vigo A., ed. The just price; out- 


line of mediaeval doctrine & examination 


of its possible equivalent to-day; essays 
contributed to research work of Christian 
social council 151 p Lond., Student 
Christian movement press, 1930 31-9190 


Evans, Alva D. Romance of British voluntary 
hospital movement by . . and 3. R 


Howard, illus. 360 p. Lond., Hutchinson 
& co., 1930 31-9011 
Gallagher, Hubert R. Crime prevention as 


municipal function Prepared under joint 
auspices of N. Y. state bur. of municipal 
information and School of citizenship and 
public affairs. 66 p, Syracuse, N. Y., Syra- 


cuse univ., 1930 31-9016 
Gibbons, John, Tramping through Ireland, 
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New York Denied Utility Concern Said to Hold \Insurance Tax 
Interest in Diverse Industries |y Soyth Carolina 


_ Viewed as Illegal 
| 

ES 
‘Measure Was Passed by the 
Senate Improperly, Gov- 
ernor Is Told by Attor- 
neys in Protest 


Cotumsia, S. C., May 20, 

Intimation that the bill (H. 355) ap- 
{proved by the State Legislature during 
the last days of its session, imposing an 
additional tax of 1 per cent on insurance 
premiums, may be attacked in the courts 
|on the ground that the measure was “im- 
properly passed” was given Governor Ibra 
|C. Blackwood, May 18, at a second hear- 
ing. A formal protest was filed setting 
forth objections to the steps by which the 
bill was passed by the legislature. » 

It was indicated that, should the Gov- 
ernor sign the bill which would bring 
$260,000 revenue into the State treasury, 
efforts would be made to procure an in- 
junction restraining officers from collect- 
ing the tax until a hearing could be had 
in the courts on a permanent injunction, 

Charge Illegal Passage 

Alva M. Lumpkin, Douglas McKay, 
Frank Tompkins and Nat Turner, Colum- 
bia attorneys, contended that the bill had 
not been passed through the legislature 
in regular fashion. In arguing against 
the measure, Mr. Lumpkin said: 

“Before this bill is sigmed, we want to 
show how it was passed in an improper 
manner. In the Senate, on April 16, the 
bill failed of passage on second reading 
| by a vote of 20 to 15, and hence the meas- 
;ure was dead. 
| “After the lapse of more than two days, 
| it was taken up again. There is no record 
jin the Senate journals to show that a mo- 
| tion to reconsider the previous vote was 
| taken. The bill was simply taken up, the 
previous action was never reconsidered, 
The bill, which had more than once failed 
of, passage, was then approved by a mar- 
gin of one or two votes.” 

Governor Blackwood stated that he 
would hold the matter open until his ree 
turn from a trip to New York, about 
May 26. 





Georgia Road Department 
Not Obligated as Insurer 


ATLANTA, Ga,, May 20, 

While the State Highway Department is 
supposed to keep State highways in safe 
condition, it does not assume the obliga- 
tions of an insurer, the Georgia Court of 
Appeals has just held in reversing a judg- 
ment of $1,800 awarded to J. L. Gassaway 
against the State Highway Department 
and the County of Lincoln. 

The plaintiff sued for $5,200 damages on 
the ground of negligence by the county 
authorities and the Highway Department 
officials, as the result of an accident when 
a bridge collapsed as he drove his auto- 
mobile upon it. 

Reversal of the judgment was based 
largely on error of the trial judge, who 
instructed the jury to find the State 
Highway Department negligent if roads 
were not kept in safe condition. Such an 
interpretafion would place the State 
Highway Department in the position of 
“an insurer,” the Court of Appeals held. 

The: decision also pointed out that the 
evidence authorized a finding that the 
bridge was defective in construction; that 
its. concrete pillars had been built so close 
to the stream that they were undermined 
by water; that the walls were not rein- 
forced, so that the concrete crumbled and 
collapsed. 





Bill to Amend Insurance 
| Law Sponsored in Florida 


Insurance agents soliciting or negotiate 
ing policies on fire or misceilaneous busi- 
ness in Florida are defined as persons 
| compensated solely on a Commission basis 
in a bill (S. 170) which has been passed 
by the Senate of the Florida Legislature. 
The bill was introduced by Senator W. 
C.. Hodges, Tallahassee. 

The bill amends the 1929 insurnace laws 
jin regard to insurance agents. In addi- 
jtion to defining an insurance agent, it 
levies an annual license tax of $6 on 
every such agent, proceeds from the tax 
to be used to defray expense of enforcing 
the agents’ qualification law. 

The measure further provides for ex- 
amination of all first time applicants for 
licenses and procedure for revocation of 
license in case of unethical conduct when 
complaint has been lodged in w.iting with 
the State Insurance Commissioner 








Adoption of New Rates 


On Flour Is Deferred 


By an order just entered in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 3599, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission suspended 
from May 18, 1931, until Dec. 18, 1931, the 
operation of certain schedules proposing 
to restrict the application of rates on flour, 
|carloads and less-than-carloads, so as not 
|to apply on so-called prepared flour with 
ehemical constituents exceeding 6 per 
cent, from Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossings, Virginia cities, and other south- 
ern points to Carolina territory and vari= 
ous other points. 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 
Act of 1920 we have not wholly escaped 
from this sort of thing. 

I venture the guess that in the future 
some of the finamcial operations which 
Ihave occurred since that date in connec- 
tion with the acquisition and holding of 
stock interests in various railroad compa- 
nies will not be a source of pride to any 
one. At the presemt time no major plans 
for the consolidation of railroad proper- 
ties are pending, so far as I know, except 
4m the eastern territory. Moreover, the 
preservation of cormpetition in connection 
awith unifications is enjoined, to a con- 
Siderable extent, by the present statutory 
Provisions. 

Need for Cooperation 


The need for cooperation will not cease 
with the process Of consolidation, and in 
any event the need now exists amd can 
be met without waiting for consolidations. 

i. has been sugg@ested that certain Fed- 
eral statutes may stand in the way of 
‘such railroad cooperation as I have sug- 
gested. I doubt whether this is so, but 
if it is, this situation can and should be 
Corrected. In fact if such cooperation 
-can not be brought about by voluntary 
act of the railroads themselves, the alter- 


Native is action by the Federal Govern- | 


‘ment. 

~ We are now comfronted by new condi- 
tions in transportation, quite unlike those 
which existed for many years. 
semble more nearly, in some respects, the 
conditions which existed at the dawn of 
railroad transportation, when the canals, 
the shallow river waterways, and even 
the stage coach were competitors im the 
transportation field. At length the rail- 
roads crushed these older rivals, and for 
a long time the competition which they 
encountered was mainly competition with 
each other. But now, as everybody knows, 


n Beacon Si gnals 
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Heard 175 Miles 


Useful Range for Speech About 
50 Less Than for Sound, 
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Recent Tests Show 





Tes of a combined radiophone and 
range beacon transmitter being per- 
fected by the Aeronautic Research Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, recently 
have shown that a useful range of 125 
miles for speech and 175 miles for bea- 
con signals can be attained, according 
to information made available May 19 
at the Aeronautics Branch. Additional 
| information follows: 
A new transmitting antenna system 
| resulted in a 25 per cent increase in the 
useful distance range of combined trans- 
mission and it is estimated that with 
| the tramsmitting system planned for ul- 
| timate use, the range will be increased 
to more than 200 miles. 
Engineers carried om two-way com- 
munication between the College Park, 
| Md., field and the Bell Company's Ford 
| plane. Voice and beacon signals were 
received simultaneously for about 120 
miles. 


Grouping Principle 





| 
| 
| 
} 


tribute or reship, in less than carload lots, 
|@ large amount of package freight, car- 


| stantially lower than for package freight | 





Cited in Defending 
 Lighterage Rates 


Schedules Said to Be Based 
| On Policy Which I. C. C. 
Has Required Carriers of 
Country to Follow 


New York, N. Y., May 20.—Group or 
zone railroad rate making has been the} 
foundation for the development of the 
'‘Nation’s commerce, Charles E. Bell, of 
| Washington, D. C., declared in testifying | 
today before the Interstate Commerce | 
examiners, at the hearing in the New! 
| Jersey-New York harbor lighterage case. 
| The Deputy Attorney General of New 
York, Parker McCollester, special counsel | 
for the State Chamber of Commerce, | 
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Railroad’s Rights — 
To Contract for 
Services Limited 





Working Arrangements| 
With Some Warehouses 


Held Iegal Under Inter-' 
state Commerce Act 


[Continued from Page 6.1 








ried in carloads at carload rates. 
Addressing ourselves first to the nature 


| of this third item of service, we note that | ® 
| the rates of the three railroads for trans- 


portation of freight in carloads are sub- 


in less than carload lots. By Rule 23 of 
the Consolidated Freight Classification, 
the carriers may not distribute carloads 
of freight in less than carload lots, nor 
assemble smaller lots into carloads. | 


By Rule 14, the carriers confine their | 
service with respect to carload shipments | 





to one consignor and one consignee. | 
The service rendered by appellants’| 
warehouses in distributing and as-| 


is | 


sembling package carload freight 


thus one which a carrier is not authorized 
or permitted to render, even at its own 
public freight stations, and if performed | 
by it would nullify its published rates for 
carload transportation service. See New| 
Haven R. R. v. Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission, 200 U. S. 361. 


But it is a service which inures to the 
benefit of shippers by securing delivery 
to them or their customers in less than | 
carload lots of package freight which is| 
transported at earload rates. When ren-| 
dered, as it largely is, within the 48 hours | 
free time, that benefit is without expense | 
to appellants or their patrons since it is| 
included in the service for which the car-| 
riers pay. A substantial part of the in-| 
bound freight, varying from 35 per cent 
to 80 per cent at the different contract | 
warehouses, is delivered or shipped from 
them within the 48 hours free time. 

The amount of the allowances paid dur- 
ing the four years preceding the hearing | 
aggregated more than $809,000; and the 
conclusion is inescapable that a very large 


Strong rivals have entered the field with) placed the witness on the stand to report| part of the total is for the service of 
the advent of hard roads and the motor|in detail the results of a study which he| breaking up and distributing carloads in 
vehicle, pipe lines for oil and gas, elec-|has made to show that the situaflon ex-| less than carload lots, which the carriers 


tric transmission limes, airways, and im- 
proved inland waterways, to say nothing 
of the impetus givem to competitive ocean 
transportation by the Panama Canal. 


Railroads Alarmed 


That the railroads and their friends are 
alarmed by these new transportation rivals 
is evident. My owm idea is that in these 
times of financial depression they are 
mentally depressed as well, and unduly 
pessimistic, just as there was undue opti- 
mism throughout the country not so very 
long ago. In those Gays the common opin- 
ion was that a new economic era had 
dawned, that poverty had been overcome, 
that the menace of the periodic financial 
depression had beem eliminated. Now we 
are in a slough Of despond and many 
seem doubtful whether we shall ever 
struggle out. 

No more sudden and startling shift of 
opinion has ever come to my notice, and 
the railroads have mot escaped its influ- 
ence. I am not a prophet nor the son of 
@ prophet, particularly on financial mat- 
ters, but depending on the law of human 
probabilities, if there be such a law, I 
venture the sage guess that just as things 
Were by no means as good as they ap- 
peared to be in 1928, they are by no means 
as bad as they appear to be now. 

I venture this guess with particular as- 
Surance in the case of railroads. If ever 
the time comes when the railroads will 
go the way of the stage coach and the 
mule-propelled canal boat, that time is 
still in the remote future. The railroads 
are now and for many years will continue 
to be the backbone of transportation in 
this country. Some mileage is undoubt- 
edly doomed to abamdonment, but by and 
large the country needs the railroads and 
they must and will be supported. 


But although this 1s the fact, the pres-| 


ent situation nevertheless does threaten 
serious dangers in the way of unnecessary 
economic waste, capital losses, confusion, 


and the evils of intemse competition which | 


bring in their wake unjustifiable discrim- 
inations between shippers, unsettled busi- 
ness conditions, and _ even political 
ruption. 

It is very probable that the scope of 
public regulation should be extended; but 
while such regulation is a cure, or at 
least a palliative, for some things, it is no 
remedy for others. 
vitally needed in the transportation in- 
dustry at the present time are brains and 
a spirit of cooperation. I do not mean, 


of course, that braims are absent in this! 


industry. It has plemty of them. What 
I refer to is their most effective use. 
Consider, first, the railroads alone. Man- 
ifestly they need, as they have never 
needed before, to operate in the most eco- 
nomical way possible. Anybody who is 
at all familiar with existing conditions 
knows that there are many wasteful prac- 
tices for which competition among the 
railroads themselves is solely responsible. 


Competitive Practices 


The characteristic thing about these 
competitive wastes is the way in which 


they develop. One railroad seeks to gain} 


some advantage Over others and thus 
starts a practice which spreads until all 
are doing it. When that stage is reached 
the practice ceases to be an advantage to 


anybody and becomes a common burden, | 


but no railroad dares to take the initia- 
tive in breaking it 


petition does make cowards of us all.” 
The railroads used to be conceived of as 
despotic tyrants. They may be in cer- 
tain respects, but not when big shippers 
are involved. There the roles are more 
apt to be reversed. 

In recent years the railroads have done 
remarkable work in imcreasing the econ- 
omy and efficiency of their operations, but 
the wastes which they have attacked are 
those which they could individually elim- 
inate. They have made much slower 
progress in attacking the wastes in serv- 
ice and revenues for which they are 
jointly responsible amd which can be 
eliminated only through cooperation. 

Let us turn to a cOnsideration of the 
railroads in connection with other forms 
of transportation. The introduction of 
any new and effective means of commer- 
cial transportation may create a necessity 
for restudy of railroad service arid rates 
as they then exist. To the extent that 
the mew means is more economical or 
otherwise serves the public need 
than the old, obviously it ought not to be 
suppressed, as a matter of fact it is im- 
possible permanently to suppress it. 

Two questions therefore arise. The first 
is whether the new service is actually 

more economical or more convenient than 
service which it is Possible for the rail]- 
roads to furnish, And if this question be 
answered in the affirmative, the second is 
whether the railroads can themselves utli- 
ize this new means Of transportation as 
an auxiliary or cooperate with it to ad- 
vantage. From the public point of view 
the ideal end to be attained is provision 


of the best composite system of transpor- | 


tation with a minimum of unnecessary 
duplication and competitive waste. 


‘ 


' 





cor-) 


The two things most) 


y up. The old adage) 
might well be paraphased to read, ““Com-| 


better | 


isting im New York harbor, in the _— 
of rail freight rates, is similar to that 
existing all over the country, and is based | 
upon well-known principles as laid down | 
|repeatedly by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and followed by the carriers. 
Trend Is to Continuation 

Mr. Bell sd@id that the recent decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the eastern class rate case, which took 
|three years to try, is to continue rather | 
than abelish rate grouping. He described | 
|how the grouping principle had been fol- |; 
lowed in the southern rate case and other | 
|similar cases, citing an instance where | 
|the Commission had ordered the group | 


|rating restored by the railroads after they| 2 and 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
had separated Norfolk and Newport News,| See Lehigh Valley R. R. v. United States, | 
which had formerly been grouped by the | 243 U. S. 444, 446; United States v. Union 
| Stock Yard, 226 U. S. 286, 307. 


| carriers. 

The opening of today’s hearing was| 
|marked by a controversy between oppos- | 
|ing counsel over the admissibility of the 
| epers of the Port Authority of New York | 
}into the records of the present case, and 
also the inclusion of a pamphlet con- 
taining excerpts from the Port Authority 
report of 1929. Examiner Earl M. Steer 
reserved decision. 








| practical matter it may be, and probably 
will be, impossible wholly to achieve this 
ideal, but clearly it is the goal to steer for. 

The first question which I suggested is 
| also complicated by the fact that the rate 
structure as well as the service must be 
taken into consideration. As we all know, 
information as to particular costs of rail- 
road service has been fragmentary and de- 
| ficient. By and large, railroad rates have | 
not beem based on such particularized 
costs, but on the other hand the element 
;of what the traffic will bear has had) 
much influence. 

It is quite possible, if not probable, 
that existing rates in many instances 
make it possible for a new form of serv- 
ice to compete successfully, notwithstand- 
ing that it is actually less economical 
than service which the railroads are able 
to furnish. It may be, therefore, that 
a thorough study of existing conditions 
| will lead to the conclusion that the rate 
structure must be revised in very im- 
portant respects. 

Coming back to the matter of service, 
the question is whether any new form of 
transportation is more economical and 
convenient, not only than existing rail- 
jroad service, but—and this is much more 
important—than the best service which 
| the railroads are able to provide. Let me | 
jillustrate by truck service. One outstand- | 
ing advantage which it has is flexibility 
and economy in terminal operation. 


Truck and Rail Service 


I refer to store-door receipt and deliv- 
ery and the absence of the classification 
and switching operations which add so} 
much to the cost of railroad service. It | 
is quite possible that for short hauls the 
trucks cam provide more economical and | 
jconvenient ‘transportation than the rail- 
}roads are able to furnish. 

But in the case of the longer hauls, 
when consideration is given to the com- 
| paratively small loads which the trucks 
}can carry, to the grades which they must 
surmount, to the wear and tear on rubber 
| tires, and to the man power which they 
must employ per unit of freight handled, 
it is difficult to understand how they can 
operate amywhere near as cheaply as the 
rajiroads. | 

It may be that a comprehensive and ade- | 
quate study of the entire situation would) 
lead to the conclusion that within a cer- 
tain distamce range traffic should be given | 
|over to the trucks, either as independent | 
| agencies or as auxiliaries to railroad serv- | 
ice, that present railroad terminal opera- 
tions should be reorganized in important 
respects, and that for the longer hauls a 
composite service should be offered, for} 
many commodities which will utilize the 
| rails between terminals and the trucks for | 
|store-door receipt and delivery at either | 
end in connection, no doubt, with detach- | 
able truck. bodies or containers. | 
| It might also be shown that trucks and| 
| buses could be substituted with advantage 
for much short branch-line service, a step 
|which I believe has already been taken! 
jin some instances, These suggestions are, | 
;of course, mot original with me but have 
been gleaned from the ideas of others. 


Government in Business 


The fact is, as you may know, that 
government in business is not an idea! 
| which I view with alarm, if the business 
is of such a nature that it cannot be 
carried om by private enterprise without 
the protection to all concerned which is 
afforded by an elaborate system of public 
regulation. I have an abiding conviction 
that the sound and sensible way to carry 
on such a business is for the Government 
|to assume complete responsibility for it, | 
jand that Such a plan would be preferable 
to the present system of divided responsi- 
bility and dual control. 

It is my thought that if the same 
}amount of ingenuity were devoted to the | 








| withhold it from others. 


| generally 


|@ proposal, it will, I am sure, do its best 


could not lawfully perform at their own 
public freight stations. Examination of 
the evidence can leave no doubt that it 
is the performance of this service, free of 
charge, to shippers, featured in appel- 
lants’ advertising and solicitation of pa- 
tronage, which induces the consignment of 
freight by shippers to them over the 
lines of the carriers and withdraws the 
business from competing warehouses. 
Such allowances are forbidden, even 
though paid to appellants and their com- 
petitors alike, since, as to both, they would 
be departures from carload rates of the 
Published tariffs of the carriers and 
amount to rebates forbidden by sections | 


Practical Effect 


Of Arrangement 


Apart from this consideration, the} 
Practical effect of the arrangement with 
appellants is that the carriers extend, in 
the form of money allowances to the fa- 
vored warehousemen, 48 hours free time, 
during which carload freight is unloaded 
at their places of business, stored, and 
distributed in less than carload lots, all | 
at the expense of the carriers—a priv- | 
ilege which they withhold from other | 
competing warehousemen and from ship- 
pers who maintain their own private 
warehouses on industrial tracks or pri- 
vate sidings. 

Granted that the carriers might law- 
fully undertake to perform or pay for 
some of these services at warehouses | 
served hy private sidetracks, they may 
not extend the privilege to some and| 
Section 2 for-| 
bids the carrier to discriminate by way | 
of allowances for transportation services | 
given to one, in connection with the de- 
livery of freight at his place of business, 
which it denies to another in like situa- 
tion. Union Pacific R. R. Co. v. Updike 
Grain Co.,, 222 U. S. 215, 220. Appellants 
rely on Interstate Commerce Commission 
v. Diffenbaugh, 222 U. S. 42, but it is dis- 
tinguishable from both the present and 
the Updike case in that it did not in- 
volve discrimination among shippers or 
consignees, which was condemned in the| 
latter. 

Where a forbidden discrimination is 
made, the mere fact that it has been long! 
continued and that the machinery for 
making it is in tariff form, cannot clothe 
it with immunity. See Louisville & Nash-| 

“Me R. R. Co. v. Interstate Commerce | 
Commission, — U. S. —, decided Feb. 24, | 
1931. In that case we held that a carrier | 
may not haul private cars of some of its 
passengers free of charge and deny the| 
privilege to others on the theory that it} 
is using the cars which it carries free, as| 
instrumentalities of transportation. 

The very selection of the cars of some| 
passengers and not others for the favored 
treatment wis held to be a forbidden dis- | 
crimination. The order of the Commis- | 
sion upheld there would be futile if dis- | 
crimination could still be effected by filing 
an exception to the carrier’s tariffs for| 
hauling private cars, designating some pri- 
vate cars as transportation facilities, artd | 
then “granting allowances to the owners 
for their use. That, in substance and| 
practical operation, is the effect of the! 
tariff exceptions and the allowances which | 
the present order forbids. 

Only a word need be said of the ob- 
jection that appellants and their com- 
petitors are not shippers and that the 
relationship between them and the car- 
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to the creation of intricate and largely | 
vicious mazes of holding companies and 
interlaced subsidiaries, it would be quite 
possible to evolve a plan of complete gov- 
ernmental responsibility for the trans-| 
portation service which would retain most | 
of the merits of private initiative. The! 
extent to which some such thought as this | 
is rapidly developing all over the world | 
with respect to public utilities is a matter | 
of exceeding interest. | 


Proposed Rate Increase 


Another measure of possible railroad re- 
lief which I shall pass without extended 
comment is the suggestion that rates be 
increased. If and when the 
Commission is caNed upon ‘to:consider such 


to pass upon it in accordance with the 
evidence and the law. 

The prior question which the railroad 
managements must consider before such 
a proposal is made to us is whether it is 
wise and would result in actual gain,.espe- 
cially at a time when all industries are 
suffering and when no other is contem- 
plating, so far as I am aware, an increase 
in prices. Do not misunderstand me. This 
comment is not intended as an implica- 
tion that such a move is unwise. Upon | 
reflection and consideration of all the facts 
it may prove to be wise, but the question 
which I have suggested is an obvious one | 
which the managements must face and 


As a/|subject as has been devoted, for example, | decide. 
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riers is not one subject to control by the 
Commission. The warehouse companies 
are “persons” authorized to lodge a com- 
plaint with the Commission by section 
13 (1) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and they are “persons” within the mean- 
ing of that word as used in sections 2 
and 3 of the act. The relationship be- 
tween persons and rail carriers, with 
which the Commission is autohrized to 
deal, is not formal, and is not to be de- 
termined exclusively by reference to bills 
of lading. 

In point of substance the warehousemen 
were consignors and consignees of mer- 
chandise, and they alone could act as 
such in the case of carload shipments 
which they assembled or distributed. In 
this respect they do not differ from 
freight forwarders who render a like 
service, so far as concerns their relations 
with the carriers. Lehigh Valley R. R. 
v. United States, supra; see Interstate 
Commerce Commission v. Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western R. R., 220 U. S. 235; 
Great Northern Ry. Co. v. O'Connor, 232 
U. S. 508. 

The evil of dherinineties ~ the 

rincipal thing aimed at by the act, see 
Poulsville & Nashville R. R. Co. v. United 
States, supra, p. 8, and its language 1S) 
certainly broad enough to embrace all dis- 
criminations of the sort described which 
it was within the power of Congress to 
condemn. Shreveport Case, 234 U. S. 342, | 
356. Section 3 makes it unlawful for any 
rail carrier “to make or give any undue 
or unreasonable preference or advantage | 
to any particular person, company, firm, 
corporation, or locality, or any particular 
description of traffic, in any respect 
whatsoever. * * *” 


Use of Agents Not 


To Be Prevented 

For reasons already indicated the case 
‘s not one in which, as appellants argue, 
the carriers should be left free to remove 
the discrimination by extending the bene- 
fit of the allowances to the competing 
warehouses. Since the allowances are for 
services which include the assembling and 
distribution of carloads from or into less 
than carload lots, the objections to them 
would not be removed by extending them 
to some additional shippers of carloads | 
at carload rates, but not to all, nor even 
to all under existing tariffs and classifi- 
cations for the handling of carloads. | 

As the Commission found that appel-| 
lants’ warehouses are not public freight 
stations in fact but are such in name only 
it rightly secured the discontinuance of 
the discrimination by ordering the carriers 
to cease employing the means by which 
it had been accomplished. New Haven | 
R. R. v. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, supra, p. 404. But nothing said here 
is to be taken as indicating that a car- 
rier may not designate a warehouse as a 
public freight station and select an agent 
for its management where a forbidden dis- 
crimination is not effected. 

The court below was within the limits 
of its discretionary power in staying the 
Commission’s order pending the appeal. 
The practice complained of was of long! 
standing, entered into, so far as appears, 
in good faith, at a time when the dis- 
crimination, if it existed, was much less 
serious than at present, and before the} 
present prohibitions against such discrimi- 
nations. Its legality now is not free from 


the judges of the court below were not 
unanimous. 

The immediate enforcement of the order | 
if the judgment below were not affirmed 
here would have resulted in a serious and 
unnecessary disturbance of a course of 
business affecting not alone the parties to 
this litigation, but the patrons of the va- 





found would be irreparable. These con- 
siderations, taken together, were sufficient 
to call for the exercise of its discretion.) 
Cf. Virginian Ry. Co. v. United States, 272! 
U. S. 658, 672. 

Affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Roserts took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case. 
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Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 20. 

The foflowing information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 
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‘Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 
And Recommendations by Examiners 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on May 20 made public decisions in rate | 


cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23147.—A. W. Whelen v. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad: 

1. Rates on refined oils, in tank-car loads, 
from Casper and Parco, Wyo., to certain 
destinations in Nebraska and Colorado not 
shown to have been or to be unreasonable. 

2. Rates on gas oil and fuel oil, in tank- 
car loads, from and to same points not 
shown to have been unreasonable in the 
past, but found unreasonable for the fu- 
ture. Reasonable basis prescribed for the 
future. 

No. 21125.—Manhattan Oil Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 

1. Rates on gasoline and other petroleum 
products, in carloads, from Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kans., to destinations in south-western 
Iowa found not unreasonable. 

2. Rates on like traffic from Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kans., to certain destinations in Ne- 
braska found reasonable and to certain other 
destinations in that State found unreason- 
able in A. B. A. Independent Oil Co. v. 
Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 172 I. C. C. 
375. Reasonable rate prescribed to Supe- 
rior, Nebr. 

I. & S. Docket No. 3559.—Proposed reduced 
any-quantity rate on leaf tobacco from 
points in North Carolina to Norfolk and 
Richmond, Va.. and related points found 
not justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
canceled and proceeding discontinued. 


Reports of Examiners 
The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23840.—Ilinois Powder Manufacturing 
Company v. Alton & Eastern Railroad: 
Rates on high explosives, in carloads and 
less-than-carloads, from Grafton, Ill.; to 
points in Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful in the 
past but unreasonable for the future. Rea- 
sonable basis of rates prescribed. Repara- 
tion denied. 

No. 24073.—Western Shade Cloth Company 

Chicago & North Western Railway: Rate 
imported china clay, in car- 


v. 
charged on 


loads, from Milwaukee, Wis., to Chicago, 
Ill., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 


No. 24089.—Brewster Loud Lumber Com- 
pany v. Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Railway: Rates charged on carload_ ship- 
ments of cedar cross ties from Kenny, 
Craig, Effie, Connors, Pines and Jessie Lake, 
Minn., to Windsor, Ontario, Canada, found 
inapplicable to extent indicated. Applicable 
rates found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Reparation awarded. 

No, 23719.—R. H. Delno v. Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway: Rate on gaso-, 
line, in tank-car loads, from Amarillo, Tex., 
to El Centro, Calif., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismised. 

No. 24033.—Duffee Lumber Company v. 
Central of Georgia Railway: One carload 
of yellow pine lumber from Dadeville, Ala., 
to Montgomery, W. Va., found to have been 


misrouted. Reparation awarded. 
No. 24153.—Atlas Supply Company v. 
Southern Railway Company: Rate on pig 


lead, in carloads, from Norfolk, Va., to 
Winston-Salem, N. C., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 24122.—E. E. Holmes Lumber Com- 
pany v. Erie Railroad: Rate on a carload 
shipment of lumber from Des Ark, Ark., 
to Cleveland, Ohio, found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate found not unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 24182.—Acklin Stamping Company v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: Rate charged 
on numerous carloads of defective iron and 
steel. sheets, known as rejects or secohds, 
shipped from Ashland, Ky., to Toledo, Ohio, 
found not inapplicable, unreasonable, or in 
violation of the fourth section. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 23914.—O: A. Smith Ageney, v. Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad. 1. Rates on ship- 
ments of fresh and frozen fish in carloads 
and less than carloads, between points in 
official territory, found not to have been 
or to be unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial. 

. % Rules governing the transportation 
of fresh and frozen fiSh, less than carloads, 
in refrigerator cars, found not unduly pre- 
judicial but to have been, to be, and for 
the future will be unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they required, required, or may 
require a minimum weight in excess of 
10,000 pounds, defendants to furnish and 
pay for ice in the bunkers of the car. 

3. Defendants’ practice of including, in 
computing charges on _  less-than-carload 


' 








shipments, the weight of ice in containers, 
found not unreasonable. 

4. Failure of defendants to publish rules 
permitting complainants to load cured, 
pickled, smoked, or salt fish with fresh 
fish and frozen fish, or either, in order to 
make up the carload minimum weight, or 
the less-than-carload minimum weight 
herein prescribed, will be unreasonable for 
the future. 

5. Reparation awarded to certain com- 
plainants. . 

No. 23481.—Edgerton Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. Alton & Eastern Railroad. 1. 
Rates on veneer bushel baskets, in straight 
carloads, or in mixed carloads with crate 
material, from Plymouth and Paoli, Ind., 
to destinations in Illinois and to St. Louis 
and Louisiana, Mo., found not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. 

2. Rate on round-bottomed bushel bas- 
kets from Plymouth to Oblong, Ill., found 
in violation of the long-and-short-haul 
provision of section 4. Fourth-section viola- 
tion ordered removed. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22859.—Northern Oats Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Car- 
load commodity-rates on animal and poultry 
feed product, manufactured from oats, 
known to the trade and specified in the 
tariffs as ‘‘oat groats,”” from Origins in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Iowa to Pacific 
coast territory found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 

I. & S. Docket No. 3521 and related cases: 

1. Proposed revision of rates on vitrified 
clay sewer pipe and related articles, in car- 
loads, from points in official territory to 
southern territory upon basis of ninth class 
(25 per cent of first class) found not justi- 
fled. Schedules ordered canceled without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules in 
accordance with the views expressed. 

2. Rates assailed in Nog 23807 on like 
articles from Black Fork, io, to destina- 
tions in southern territory found unduly 
prejudicial in the past and unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial for the future, but not 
unreasonable in the past. Reparation de- 
nied. 

No. 23630.—Hopper Paper Company Vv. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad: Rates on 
paper tablets, in carloads, and paper ar- 
ticles, in mixed carloads, from Richmond, 
Va., to points in southern territory, found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20146.—Penn Facing Mills Company v. 
Ann Arbor Railroad: Upon further hearing 
it is found that the shipments on which 
reparation is claimed under the findings 
in the original report, 159 I. C. C. 139, con- 
sisted of ground or pulverized coal. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 23761.—Eastern Box Company Vv. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Rates on wooden 
box shooks, in carloads, from Baltimore, 
Md., to Jersey City, N. J., and Chester, Pa., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 23659.—Carroon & Company v. Ar- 
kansas & Louisiana Missouri Railway. Fail- 
ure of defendants to establish rail-barge- 
rail rates on canned goods, in carloads, 
from Fowler, Ind., to destinations in the 
States of Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Florida, Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, not shown to sub- 
ject complainant to undue prejudice nor to 
unduly prefer canneries located at other 
points in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa 
and Wisconsin. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23588.—Terminal Refrigerating Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Failure and refusal of carriers to 
establish a storage-in-transit privilege at 
Los Angeles, Calif., on eggs, butter, cheese, 


| and dressed poultry, in carloads, originating 


| or unduly prejudicial. 


at points in northern California, and ulti- 
mately destined to trans-continental groups 
A to M inclusive, found not unreasonable, 
Rates on these com- 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 
_——— eee eee 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of sixty-five cents 
(65c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable July 1, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 2, 1931. 


Wittiam M. Beard, Treasurer 
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Exports of Wheat 
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To Be Continued 
By United States 


Member of Farm Board Tells 
London Conference-That 
Reduced Acreage Is Solu- 


tion to Problem 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
net loss on their operations, and in many 
cases little above the cost of harvesting 
the wheat and putting it on the road to 
market. The consequences of continued 
excessive production for export are star- 
ing us in the face. If we wish to have 
these consequences persist, the way to 


107. | ensure it is clear and easy. If we wish to 


prevent their persistence,_reversal of ex- 
pansion in production; difficult as this 


10734 | may be, is no less clearly indicated. 


Farmers Advised 
To Cut Acreage 


After careful consideration of the world 
wheat outlook, the Federal Farm Board ar- 
rived at the conviction that our wheat 
growers could not expect in the future to 
get remunerative prices, on the average, 
so long as we continue to produce a sur- 


| plus of 200,000,000 bushels for export. The 
developments of the past year have 
| strengthened these convictions. Our 


growers are coming to accept these views. 


| The Federal Farm Board and the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture have therefore strongly 
advised American farmers, in their own 


| interest, to cut down their wheat acreage, 


with a view to reducing our wheat pro- 
duction as far as possible toward the lim- 


{its of our domestic requirements. While 


so extensive a readjustment is difficult for 
farmers to make they are taking steps in 
this direction. We believe the continu- 
ance of these efforts to be in the interests 
of our wheat growers. 

It would not be fair, however, to the 


| members of this conference or to the world 





| 
| 


} 
| 


! 


at large, to leave the misapprehension that 
the United States is out of the export 
market. Many wish that we were, but 
we emphatically are not—at least for a 
considerable time to come. Our carry- 
over this July will probably be 175,000,000 


|bushels or more above a normal carry- 


over. Our 1931 crop, owing to favorable 
conditions for fall-sown wheat and in spite 
of expected reductions ir Spring wheat 


| acreage, may contain an‘export surplus of 


something like 200,000,000 bushels. Even 
if our growers find it possible to make 
heavy reductions in their acreage for the 
1932 crop, there is every reason to expect 
some exportable surplus to be carried for- 
ward into that year. 

So radical a contraction of acreage as 
25 per cent, which would be necessary to 
eliminate our current export surplus com- 
pletely, on the average, is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for farmers to make. It cannot be 
effected overnight, if completely at all. 
Moreover, if it should be made in one 
year, to ensure the persistence of so radi- 


103.13 | cal contraction would create new prob- 


lems. It is even probable that after the 
maximum adjustments are made and sur- 


107.22 | Plus stocks are worked down, the Uni 
103.12 | States will continue, . 


in some degree, an 
exporter of wheat and flour. ° 
. 


Higher Prices Expected 
From Improvement 


We believe that action in our country 
on the advice we have given, in the in- 
terests of our own wheat growers, will 
contribute toward improving the world 
wheat situation, and we expect our grow- 
ers to get higher prices partly because of 


| Such improvement. But it would be wholly 


illusory for other countries to count upon 
reductions in acreage and wheat produc- 
tion in the United States alone to pro- 
vide the solution of their wheat problems. 

As we see it, exporting countries which 
set about increasing wheat acreage and 
exports, in the face of the situation that 


| exists and has existed in the past year, 


are unintentionally defeating their own 


|aims and injuring their own growers, as 


| factory solution of the w 


well’ as ensuring the continuance of low 
prices for other exporting countries. 

We see no prospect that export bounties 
or wholesale dumping into the export 
market, in such a situation as the present 
will result advantageously to the export- 
ing country concerned. Persistent selling 
below cost by governments is just as dis- 
astrous as selling below cost by wheat 
growers. We see no possibility of a satis- 
orld wheat prob- 


|lem which does not include, as the most 


* considera 


A to M inclusive found 


important single element, curtailment of 
production in exporting countries, indi- 
vidually and as a whole, until a better 
adjustment between supply and disposi- 
tion can be effected, and restraint upon 
fresh expansion of production thereafter. 
We commend these views to the earnest 
tion of the conference. 


modities from northern 





California to groups 


not in violation of 
the long-and-short-haul clause of section 4. 


| Complaint dismissed. 


No. 23568 and related cases.—Fraser-Smi 
Company v. Grand Trunk Western rang 
Through combination commodity rates on 


| grain from northwestern Producing districts 


to destinations in central territory fo 
unlawful in described particulars oa 
tent that the separately established factors 
maintained for the service east o Chicago, 
Ill., junctions exceeded and exceed like fac- 
tors contemporaneously maintained for the 
same service in measure and kind on like 
traffic originating in Trans-Mississippi River 
territory. Reparation awarded. 

No. 24009.—O. A. Smith Agency v. Illinois 
Central Railroad. Rates charged on bitumi- 
nous rock, in carloads, from Big Clifty, Ky., 
to Dunbar, Hiawatha, Matoaka, and Spring 


Hill, W. Va., found not unreaso - 
plaint dismissed. — i 








by 1940 


E.ectric revenues will increase 
59% by 1940, it is estimated by 
competent authority. During the 
past decade Associated Electrie 
Company revenues grew 75%. 
The position of this Company as 
@ growing unit in an expanding in- 
dustry gives strong assurance of 
continuous earnings for its securi- 
ties. Associated Electric Company 
444% Gold Bonds, due 1953, are 
actively traded on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3957 
or write for Circular E. 253. 


Cieneral Utility Securities 
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| determine thelr solvency and desirability | 


as insurable risks, with the result that 
the bonding companies are disposed to 
withdraw from the risk, and refuse to 


{ 
histories of many banks, both State and they could be sold on short notice at any) 
national, which are now, or were at one) time to retire the deposit. | 
time, members of the Federal Reserve “I believe that the concerted action on 
System. | the part of the National Banking Depart- | 





STATE BANKING 











U. S. TREASURY 


Seen in Reduction | 
Of Bank Closings 


April Total Is 15 Fewer Than | 
March Figure and 23 Be-| 
low Number a Year Ago, | 
Treasury Reports 





The bank suspension statistics for April, | 
released by the Federal Reserve Board 
May 19, were commented upon in an oral | 
statement at the Department of the Treas- | 
ury as justification for belief that the 
general bank situation is growing more 
hopeful each month. 

The total of bank closings for the month 
was not only 15 fewer than the March | 
figure and 23 fewér than in April, 1930, 
but it was the smallest for any month 
since May, 1930, the statistics show. While 
the total for the first four months of | 
1931 is 432, compared with 336 in the cor-| 
responding period a yéar ago, it was re- 
called at the Treasury that the 1931 fig- 
ure included what was described as the 
“disastrous January,” when 203 banks 
closed their doors—the third highest num- | 
ber in history, the two higher months} 
being November, 1930, with 254 suspen- 
sions and December, 1930, with 344. 

Additional information was supplied at 
the Treasury -as follows: 


The Board’s figures for the four-month 
period show that 11 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia escaped bank fatalities 
and that in April, the 63 failures were 
confined to 25 States. April failures in-| 
cluded 17 national banks, three operating 
under State charters within the Federal 
Reserve System, and 43 State banks out- 
side of the system. For the four-month | 
period, the failures included 70 national 
and 15 State banks in the Federal Re- 
serve System and 347 banks outside of it. 

The S 
in April were: 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, North Dakota, Kansas, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, -Louisi- 
ana, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, New 


Mexico, Arizona and California, and the | 


District of Columbia. 

During the four months from Jan. 1 te 
April 30, the following States reported no 
failures: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode dsland, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California and Wyoming and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The deposits of all banks failing in April 
aggregated $49,468,000 while the deposits 


of the 88 banks which failed in March | 


totalled $35,426,000. Failures in February 
numbered 78 and their deposits amounted 
to $35,337,000. In Jangyary, when 203 
banks closed their doo 
third largest number in history, deposits 
aggregating $78,675,000 were involved. 
The April failures included two na- 
tional banks in New York; two national 
and one State in New Jersey; four na- 
tional and one State in Pennsylvania: one 
national and two State in Ohio; two State 
in Indiana; 11 State in Illinois; three 
State in Michigan; three State in Wiscon- 
sin; two national and five State in Min- 


nesota; two State in Iowa; one State in | 


Missouri; one national in South Dakota; 
two State in Nebraska; two State in Vir- 
#inia; two national and two State in 
North Carolina; one State in South Caro- 
lina; one State in Georgia; one national 
and one State in Florida; one national in 


Arkansas; one national and one State in | 


"Texas; one State in Colorado; one State 
in Utah; one State in Washington, and 
one State in Oregon. The three State 
banks in the above list which had mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System 
were one each in Georgia, Washington and 
Oregon. 


Contract Payment for Stock 
Is Held Not to Be Income 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


market value. The transaction was not a 
closed one. Respondent might never re- 


coup her capital investment from pay- | 


ments only conditionally promised. Prior 
to 1921 all receipts from the sale of her 


shares amounted to less than their value | 


on March 1, 1913. She properly demanded 
the return of her capital investment be- 
fore assessment of any taxable profit 
based on conjecture. 

“In order to determine whether there 
has been gain or loss, and the amount of 
the gain, if any, we must withdraw from 
the gross proceeds an amount sufficient to 
restore the capital value that existed at 
the commencement of the period under 
consideration.” Doyle v. Mitchell, 247 U. 
S. 179, 184, 185. Rev. Act of 1916, section 
2, 39 Stat. 757, 758; Rev. Act 1918, c. 18, 40 
Stat. 1057. Ordinarily, at least, a tax- 
payer may not deduct from gross receipts 
& supposed loss which in fact is repre- 
sented by his outstanding note. Eckert v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 282 U. 
s. — (April 13, 1931). And, conversely, a 
promise to pay 
money is not necessarily taxable income. 
“Generally speaking, the income tax law 
is concerned only with realized losses, as 
with realized gains.” Lucas v. American 
Cofie Co., 280 U. S. 445, 449. 

From her mother’s estate Mrs. Logan 
obtained the right to share in possible pro- 
ceeds of a contract thereafter to pay in- 
definite sums. The value of this was as- 
Sumed to be $277,164.50 and its transfer 
was so taxed. Some valuation—specula- 
tive or otherwise—was necessary in order 
to close the estate. It may never yield 
as much, it may yield more. If a sum 
equal to the value thus ascertained had 
been invested in an annuity contract, pay- 
ments thereunder would have been free 
from income tax until the owner had re- 
coupd his capital investment. We think 
a like rule should be applied here. The 
statute definitely excepts bequests from 
receipts which go to make up taxable in- 
come. See Burnet, Commissioner, vy. 
Whitehouse, 282 U. s. — (April 13, 1931.) 

The judgments below are affirmed. 


*In the brief for 

*PPhe f 
e fair market value of the Youngst 

contract on March +11, 1916, was found’ by 
the Commissioner to be $1.942.111.46. \ 
was based upon an estimate that the ore 
reserves at the Mahoning mine amounted to 
82,858.535 tons; that all such ore would be 
mined; that 12 per cent (or 9,942,564.2 tons) 
would be delivered to the Youngstown Com- 
pany. The total amount to be received by 
all the vendors of stock would then be $5,965, - 
814.52 at the rate of 60 cents per ton. The 
Commissioner's figure for the fair market 
value on March 11, 1916, was then worth 
of $5,965,814.52, upon the assumption that the 
amount was to be received in equal annual 
installments during 45 years, discounted at 6 
per cent, with a provision for a sinking fund 
at 4 per cent. For lack of evidence to the 
contrary this value was approved by the 
Board. The value of the 550/4000 interest 
which each acquired by bequest was fixed 
at $277,164.50 for purposes of Federal estate 
tax at the time of the mother’s death. 

During the years here involved the Youngs- 
town Company made payments in accordance 
with the terms of the contract, and respond- 
ents respectively received sums proportionate 
to the interests in the contract which they 
acquired by exchange of property and by 
bequest. 

The Board held that respondent's receipts 
from the contract, during the years in ques- 
tion, represented “gross income’; that re- 





petitioner the following 


+@ Bpondents should be allowed to deduct from 


said gross income a& reasonable slowance for 
exhaustion of their contract interests: and 
that the balance of the receipts should be 
regarded as taxable income 


tes in which no failures occurred | 
Maine, New Hampshire, | 


, this being the) 


indeterminate sums of | 


This | 


| write the bond at all, or at least for 
only a portion of the former amount, 


In Local Loans Urged on Banks 


because the funds have been loaned out! any conditions; others which did so at| bankers who see the matter as we do, | May 19. Made Public May 20, 1931 
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secured under the depository contract en-/ ation, yet, it is nearly so. Some of the! While no “rule of thumb” may be laid this “straight-from-the-shoulder” method | Sweden, ikrona) 26 Shoo by the Federal Reserve Board. — 
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it is the almost unanimous opinion of all | the efficacy of such a law, due to the fact received only after a most careful con-| the average run of local loans. There are | oe eee ot -oans 
bankers that for the purpose of expedi-|that public deposits are affected by eco-| sideration and thorough understanding of| banks in Texas today that are groaning) S\uie (rupee) saidladebebmsehhncd 36.1395 On Bank of United States 
ency and safety these funds should be| nomic conditions which are not susceptible | conditions, both present and prespective; | under the load, and are wondering whether! japan (yen) * 49.3796 
invested in highly liquid, readily market-| to such regulations. Others, speaking) the restrictions on the rate of interest or not they will be able to pay them should: Singapore (dollar) 56.0208 New Yorx, N. Y., May 20. 
able, and quickly convertible securities. | somewhat facetiously, feel that as long paid, and the character of thé investment) another institution become the deposi-! Canada (dollar) 99.9206 Since the banking department served 
It is admittedly a very easy matter to|as the laws remain as they are at this|should be definite, clear-cut, and un- tory. tans (eeees 47.8500 notice on May 6 to depositors of the 
obtain public funds by giving the security | time, and as long as human nature and equivocal, permitting of no latitude for “I would like to see the laws so condi-| Argentina (peso, gold) ..........-- 70.7916 | Bank of United States that proof of claim 
as provided by law, but the difficulty and | competition for business continue as they| departure from the soundest type of in- tioned that banks could only take public Brazil (milreis) 68187 | should be filed before June 29, there have 
|the embarrassment arise when it becomes | are, there will always be a few enterpris-| vestment.  - funds on deposit at a nominal rate of in-) Chile (peso) 12 0se4 | been 66,321 applications, according to an 
necessary to repay them, hence the grave | ing and progressive (?) bankers who can! For the purpose of this survey, a care-| terest; the deposit to be secured by first- oouey “ipano) 96.5700 | Oral statement May 20 by Deputy Super- 
be my suesueuk ts Gk wad B..od | —— ee ee ae = ful examination has been made of the case class bonds of such high liquidity that) Bar silver 27.5000 intendent of Banks, August Ihléfeld Jr. 
er Y | person: z : F ’ Se eeemeeneneee 
| emergency thus anticipated. | pay, and indemnities to responsible bond- | —— a = ——— a aaa 
It is a well-known fact, of which all|ing companies for more than they should | 
bankers have common knowledge, that| sign, and then, wanting to build up their | 
| while the designated depositories of pub- | totals, these progressive (?) bankers will! 
|lic funds in the larger cities may use a|bid a rate of interest their banks cannot) 
| portion of such funds by placing them in | afford to pay, in order to get a little edge | 
local loans of the highest liquid andj on their more conservative neighbors. 
readily marketable character, yet, the ra-| _ he r 
tio of these loans to the entire amount Says Majority in Favor 
tae tant atime #4 EOF Such Legislation 
| The practice of making local loans with! Since there is no way to control the 
{public funds is far more prevalent with | action of the foolish, except by legislation, | 
the country bank depositories than with|they fpel that a law of this kind eee 
| oe city = As a rule, ee ioe a. —— for the protection ™ 
cation in loans in country banks is very | suc ers nly. ; 
|limited, and sometimes confined to aj| Still others are opposed to any kind of 
single type or character of security, such | sumptuary laws controlling either business | : 
/as agricultural paper, livestock paper, or|or morals, when such laws are made by AVUVAANWVENTVOOUTHVOPREOAEEOATHOOUUHVYOHYOOHVOUHUOUTSOOU EOOUNEOATOPEOEOOATVOASUODUCCUUU LAR PAHUOUENO UENO AEROEEOETOOUHEOTSEUAEOOUTYOPREYU PANELS AAUTNEPU AHO AEUHYEUGEDVEUTAOOUAAQOG AAO 
mining paper, secured by chattel mortgage | people who are incapable of managing) 





in most instances, and in other cases no| their own personal affairs. They feel) 
| security is taken at all. | rather that this responsibility should rest | 


Opposition Expressed | with those who control the placing of 


|the funds, in the character and solvency 
To Use for Local Loans of the institution selected, and the char- 
It is the prevailing view of our most 


|acter of the security required ; it being 

ssful bankers that under no circum-| their belief that it is impossible to legis- | 
stances or commie should public funds | /ate safety into banking institutions, or 
ever be invested in local loans, because ot | /Mto oe because aaa ee 
their nonliquidity and slow convertibility | born and not made, and he ae 
into cash. One of the most successful | necessary to tell a banker by law tha | 
bankers in the State makes the follow- | S0uld not pay more for pubiic funds than 
ing pertinent comment: 


|he can make, it would be necessary to | 
“ $ change the management of the institution | 
ilk tances oe "Tenemee —— and secure guidance of a more conserva- 
deposit of public funds, and then not be- tive character, in which event no law 
| . would be necessary. | 
oe — gam toate =— In contravention of the foregoing views, | 
lb euea 1] y | the great majority of our bankers are | 
ea previously passed out as local loans, heartily in favor of such a law as being. 
ithat we make it a practice not to lend | y , 

public funds locally, under any condition.” 


| both practical and beneficial, for the rea- | 
|" Many banks have been designated as son that the enactment of legislation to | 
t and then 


| depositories of public funds the effect that banks can accept public 


having loaned large amounts of the same | {Unds for deposit only at a nominal rate 
locally, they are compelled to bid exces- = —— —. eS 
lsive rates of interest to continue as such | #mes, should be secured by 


| depository w . | of municipal securities, or other accepta- 
a = — ee ble high-grade securities, including bank- 
|that they can not meet their withdrawals |¢"S’ acceptances and prime commercial | 
|when demanded: for which reason it is|P@Per of such highly liquid and readily | 


never safe to invest the same locally un- | marketable value as to be eligible and ac- | 
less ae have provided Sedaaeeeed a ceptable for rediscount at the Federal 


7 i ‘i : coe reserve bank, would enable the depository 
ee erates wnick May afise, Ox |ank to sell the same at any time, ot re 
ithis point, one of the outstanding bankers | “iscount the same, or any part thereof, at 
in the State, who is known to all of you | the Federal reserve bank for the purpose | 
for his conservatism and safety, says: of retiring the deposits without the slight- 

“T would say that it is practically never est embarrassment to the depository bank 


as ‘ should occasion arise. 
SS Se in local loans That a real danger exists in the han- 


In the opinion of other bankers only a/@ling of public funds as deposits by 
small percentage of such funds, if any either national, or State banks, there can 
at all. should be invested in local loans, | P€ not the slightest doubt when the proper | 
for the reason that such loans are subject S@feguards are not thrown out for pro- | 
to pressure for repeated renewals, and tection. Evidence of this fact has been 


frequently must be renewed. The time brought to the attention of the Comp- | 
of their collection is usually uncertain; | troller of the Currency, the Federal Re- | 


even though the loans may be “perfectly | Serve Bank, the Chief National Bank Ex- 
good” the maturity date means little, or | #miner, and the Commissioner of Bank- 
nothing, to a local borrower, as he usually | ing, all too frequently within the recent | 
| pays when convenient, and sometimes not | Past. / Wea: 
then. Instead of placing public deposits in the | 
Another well-known banker of long ex- category of general or quick liabilities, pr | 
perience, and noted for his ultra conser- @Ven as a large individual deposit account 
vatism, comes out “flat-footed” in his) that might be withdrawn upon shost notice, 
characteristically laconic way and says: °F upon no notice at all, it has been the 
“No sir! It is not safe to invest public | 8emeral idea and disposition prevailing 
funds in local loans—not even $1. We | ®mong some bankers to treat them as} 
may be wrong, but that is the way we | time deposits. Seldom do such banks set 
isee it.’ and that’s that. ' up a secondary reserve of adequate pro- 
Whether or not the ultimate profit re- portions to guard against such liabilities 
| ceived from public funds justifies the han- | 20d all too often it has been found that 
dling of the same except through purely when the contract for the funds expires 
patriotic motives is, to a certain extent,|the money has been loaned or invested 
a mooted question. The great weight of locally in such a manner as to be unre- 
opinion, however, is to the effect that it | sponsive to the bank's needs; under which 
|does not, particularly under conditions | circumstances it falls to the lot of the 
which have existed during the past few Federal reserve bank, the city correspond- 
years in this State, as well as throughout | ent, the National Bank Examiner and the 
the United States. It is agreed that our Commissioner of Banking, one or all, “to 
; banks should furnish this service to the | come to the aid of the party.” 
municipalities and subdivisions of the This relief is always granted when pos- 
| State, and accept the responsibility of | sible to do so, but it frequently happens | 
|clearance for the good of their respective that some banks have placed themselves 
| communities. so far beyond the pale of assistance, by 
| It is also agreed that such municipali-| reason of their frozen loans, that they 
| ties and subdivisions should take these | could not be resuscitated even by the aid 
| facts into consideration when the bank | of the most powerful pulmotor. As a re- 
| does this; it would also seem that usually | sult they are now “reposing in a State 
| they do not do so, but on the contrary | of innocuous desuetude,” as Grover Cleve- 
land once expressed it. 


|have taken an entirely erroneous view 

in seeking the “highest bidder” for the It may surprise some bankers present 
custody of these moneys. to know that depository bonds which are 
| When the equities on both sides are written by solvent bonding companies are 
| taken into consideration, based upon the not always dependable, particularly dur- 
| rate of interest paid for such funds, and ing the last few years. In times like the 
| the additional expense in handling them, present, when depository contracts have 
compared with the rate of return that, béen renewed for public funds, many of 
can be realized in their safe and liquid the bonding companies have taken the 
precaution, and wisely so, to call for the 


investment, the funds possibly may be 
handled with some profit, but even so, last examination report of such banks to 
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FINANCIAL NOTICE 


NOTICE TO FILE CLAIMS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of New York 
Section 72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the Laws of 1931 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


"The Bank of United States 


heretofore conducting business in the Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx 
and Queens, al] in the City and State of New York, to present the said claims 
to me and to make proper proof thereof at 535 Fifth Avenue, Borough of Man- 
hattan, City of New York the main office of the said bank or at any place for- 
merly maintained as a branch office of said bank in the Borough of Manhattan, 
the Borough of Brooklyn, the Borough of Bronx, the Borough of Queens, 


on or before the 28th day of June 1931, the last day for 
presenting such claims being the 28th day of June 1931, 
After said date, no claim will be accepted by me. 


Dated, New York, 
the 6th day of May, 1931. 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 


Superintendent of Banks of the State of New Yggk, in charge 
The Bank of United State in Liquidation. 
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Who Ever Heard of a Newspaper for 


Nobody, at least, until The United States Daily came alongl 
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T ISN’ 


miliar with the power of newspaper 
advertising. 
opportunity to test this power before, 


serving the business market. 


Daily has taken a sure place among 
important business men. 
those successful and dominant fac- 
tors who control the affairs of thou- 


sand copies daily are read by more 
than one hundred and twenty thou- 
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STATEMENT 


Many of these member banks have never| Ment, the State Banking Department, the 
accepted public funds for deposit under| Federal Reserve Bank, and other goad 












































































































































Industrial Advertising? 








sand men in the companies doing the 
larger share of business today. 


T your fault if, as an indus- 


advertiser, you are not fa- 
What advertisers in the general 
field have enjoyed for a long time is 
now, therefore, available for indus- 
trial advertisers for the first time; 
namely, compelling newspaper dis- 
play before the important men in the 
business market. . 


There 


never was an 


there was no newspaper 


. 

however, The United States 

If the sales manager is complain- 
ing that orders are held up because 
powerful men behind closed doors 
are not excited enough about your 
product, why not try the power of 
big newspaper space to jar them into 
action. There is nothing equal to it 
for compelling action. 


It is for 


corporations. Its forty thou- 


Let us tell you more about it. The cost is low. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The united States Baily : 
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Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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(sranting State Right to Adopt 
Textbooks for Public Schools + 


California Elementary Teachers Required to 
Use Basic Texts Selected by Commission and 
Approved by Board of Education 


By V. KERSEY 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of California 


HE textbook is second in importance only 
to the teacher as an agency of instruc- 
tion in the public schools. It is impera- 

tive therefore that adequate textbooks be 
provided in order that the educational proc- 
esses may not be unduly hampered and in 
order that progressive development may be 
insured in the elementary school. 

+ + 


The Constitution and Statutes of Califor- 
nia require the State Board of Education to 
adopt a uniform series of textbooks to be 
delivered free of charge to the day and eve- 
ning elementary school pupils of the State. 
The State Board of Education is governed 
in its adoption of State textbooks for ele- 
mentary schools by the recommendations of 
the State Curriculum Commission, it being 
required that a public hearing be given to 
the Curriculum Commission before any adop- 
tion is made. 

The State Board of Education consists of 
10 members appointed by the Governor, with 
the advice and consent of two-thirds of the 
Senate, for terms of four years. The mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education serve 
without pay and receive only necessary and 
actual traveling expenses incident to the 
meetings of the State Board of Education. 

Adoptions of textbooks by the State Board 
of Education require the concurrence of six 
members. 

The State Curriculum Commission consists 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and 10 additional members appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction with 
the approval of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. It must include at least one county 
superintendent of schools, one city superin- 
tendent of schools, one high school principal, 
one elementary school principal, one college 
teacher of education, and one classroom 
teacher. The members of the Commission 
are appointed for a term of four years. They 
serve without pay, receiving only actual and 
necessary traveling expenses in attending 
meetings of the Commission or of commit- 
tees or of subcommittees of the Commission. 

The Curriculum Commission is required to 
recommend to the State Board of Education 
specifications for State textbooks and is also 
required to study the textbooks submitted to 
the State Board of Education for adoption 
and to make recommendations thereon to 
the State Board of Education. The State 
Board of Education is required to give the 
Curriculum Commission a public hearing be- 
fore adopting elementary school textbooks. 

+ + 


The purpose of this procedure for the adop- 
tion of State textbooks for elementary schools 
is to provide for the lay members of the 
State Board of Education the expert advice 
of a professional group relative to the spe- 
cific textbooks under consideration by the 
State Board of Education for adoption. The 
State Board of Education itself is not in a 
position to know the relative merits of the 
several books submitted nor does it feel com- 
petent to evaluate such textbooks. The Cur- 
riculum Commission, however, is a profes- 
sional body which makes recommendation to 
the State Board of Education on the basis 
of careful professional study and evaluation 
in tefms of predetermined criteria and the 
recommendation of selected professional 
groups throughout the State. This method 
insures the adequacy of the textbooks which 
are finally recommended to the State Board 
of Education. Thus far, all recommenda- 
tions by the Curriculum Commission have 


Safety Education 
as Carried on 
in Connecticut 


By 
Miss Ethel Usher 
Research Director, De- 
partment of Motor Ve- 
hicfes, State of Connecti- 
cut 





HE development of a state-wide system 

of safety education is in progress in Con- 

necticut. Nearly every town and school 
now has some form of teaching safety to 
school pupils established in cooperation with 
the Department of Motor Vehicles or some 
other organization interested in safety, or 
upon the initiative of teachers or other 
school authorities. 

Results have been gratifying. Fewer chil- 
dren have been killed or injured in automo- 
bile accidents in Connecticut each year for 
several years, or since safety teaching be- 
came more general. There has been, during 
the same period, an increase in traffic so 
that the responsibility for the decreases is 
not attributable to a lessening of hazards. 

A dividing line between children and adults 
has been established at the age of 16 for 
purposes of statistical record. With a de- 
crease below this line, it seems fair to credit 
the decrease largely to educational activities 
carried on intensively for about 10 years with 
children. 

During the past year there has been a de- 
cline also in the number of all other acci- 
dents. Some of this decrease may justly be 
accredited to the effects of those educational 
efforts for persons now driving who were 
benefited by the training given in schools 
and through other means. 

An analysis of accidents seems to indicate 
that a person who performs safely in traffic 
as a pedestrian is equally safe as an oper- 
ator. The same qualities of mind and action 
apparently underlie both activities. 

Methods of instruction are varied. There 
has been no attempt in Connecticut, as yet, 
to standardize the forms of subject presen- 
tation." It has been found that conditions in 
different localities differ and the phases of 
traffic to emphasize should vary accordingly. 
It has been found also that if the members 
of the teaching profession are permitted to 
use their own initiative in the development 
of safety teaching projects, their enthusiasm 
is greater and the results more beneficial. 
Apparently this procedure has been justified. 


been adopted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion without exception. 

The Constitution requires that the State 
Board of Education “shall provide, compile, 
or cause to be compiled, and adopted, a uni- 
form series of textbooks for use in the day 
and evening elementary schools throughout 
the State. The State board may cause such 
textbooks, when adopted, to be printed and 
published by the Superintendent of State 
Printing, at the State Printing Office; and 
wherever and however such textbooks may 
be printed and published, they shall be fur- 
nished and distributed by the State free of 
cost or any charge whatever, to all children 
attending the day and evening elementary 
schools of the State, under such conditions 
as the Legislature shall prescribe.” 

+ + 


Thus, the Constitution leaves to the State 
Board of Education three alternative meth- 
ods of securing thé free State textbooks for 
elementary schools. In the first place, it may 
“provide,” without reference to special com- 
pilation, the textbooks adopted. In the sec- 
ond place, it may “compile” the textbooks to 
be furnished. In the third place, it may 
“cause to be compiled” the textbooks to be 
furnished to the elementary schools. 

The School Code provides that: “The State 
Board of Education shall have power and it 
shall be its duty to compile in whole, or in 
part, and to manufacture such textbooks as 
are now in use; to compile, or cause to be 
compiled and manufacture such other addi- 
tional textbooks or books as it may deem 
necessary or proper for use in the elemen- 
tary schools of the State, as provided by this 
Code; to purchase books when necessary, or 
lease plates, maps, engravings, or copyright 
matter| for use in manufacturing such text- 
books; contract for, or lease copyrights for 
use in compiling, printing, or publishing such 
books; to provide for the payment of royal- 
ties or for the leasing of plates or making 
the whole or any part of a book, and to do 
any or all things that may be necessary for 
the purpose of procuring a uniform series of 
textbooks for use in the elementary day and 
evening schools of this State.” 

This provision clearly gives to the State 
Board discretion in the determination of the 
manner in which State textbooks shall be 
provided for elementary schools. Provision 
is specifically made for either purchasing the 
books outright or for leasing plates for the 
purpose of having printed by the State 
Printer the textbooks to be furnished for the 
elementary schools. 

The underlying reason for all constitutional 
and statutory provisions relative to State 
textbooks is the desire to provide free of cost 
to all children in the elementary schools text- 
books of the highest merit procurable. It is 
clearly apparent that it was intended that 
the State Board of Education should not be 
restricted in its adoption of State textbooks 
to the limited range of materials procurable 
by the leasing of plates for use in the print- 
ing of such textbooks in the State Printing 
Plant. Instead, specific provision is made 
for the outright purchase of books when nec- 
essary in order that the range of choice 
might be broad enough to guarantee provi- 
sion of the best available textbooks for our 
schools. 


+ + 

The method employed by the State Board 
of Education in providing State textbooks for 
elementary schools is necessarily determined 
by the policy of the publisher relative to 
leasing plates to the State of California. The 
practice of refusing so to lease plates is com- 
mon among publishing houses with the re- 
sult that inevitably some of the textbooks 
adopted by the State Board of Education will 
be procurable only through outright pur- 
chase of the textbooks, without recourse to 
the leasing by the State of the plates for the 
printing of such textbooks by the State. 

That the textbooks required to be adopted 
by the State Board of Education for uniform 
use in the elementary schools of the State 
were intended to include only the basic text- 
books in the several subjects prescribed for 
the elementary schools is ——— in the 
terminology of the sections of the Constitu- 
tion and of the School Code cited above. 
Moreover, specific provisions is made in the 
School Code requiring the setting aside of 
definite library funds for every school dis- 
trict in the State; and the governing board 
of each school district is required to “expend 
the library fund, together with such moneys 
as may be added thereto by donation, in the 
purchase of school apparatus and books for 
a school library, including books for supple- 
mentary work.” In addition, county boards 
of education are given power to adopt books 
for supplementary use in elementary schools 
and to require uniform use of such books 
except in cities governed by city boards of 
education. 

Specific statement is made in the School 
Code as follows: “Nothing herein contained 
shall in any way restrict the additional use 
of such supplementary books as may be pur- 
chased for school libraries under the provi- 
sions of this Code.” This statement taken 
together with those referred to above can be 
construed only as giving authority to school 
districts to employ other books than those 
adopted by the State Board of Education to 
supplement the State textbooks. 

No restriction is made as to the total 
amount which may be spent by any district 
for supplementary textbooks, it being the in- 
terpretation of the State Department of Edu- 
cation that school districts may add to the 
minimum amount of the library funds such 
sums as may be necessary to procure addi- 
tional textbooks as desired. 

+ + ‘ 

The School Code requires the uniform use 
in all elementary school districts of the text- 
books adopted and provided by the State 
Board of Education. Penalty is imposed 
upon individual school officials in the nature 
of a fine not to exceed $100, and upon school 
districts in the form of the withholding of 
State apportionments, for failure or refusal 
to use the State textbooks so adopted and 
furnished. This requirement does not in any 
way prohibit the use of additional supple- 
mental materials but it must be construed as 
mandatory upon all school officials and upon 
all school districts at least to employ the 
State textbooks as the basic texts in the sub- 
jects for which they were adopted. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


a 


FOREIGN TRADE OF NATIONS 
IN LATIN AMERICA STUDIED 


Commercial Statistics Collected, Compiled and Published 
by Division of Pan American Union 


—_—— 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By MISS MATILDA PHILLIPS 


Chief, Division of Statistics, Pan American Union 


HE collection, compilation and publi- 
cation of the commercial statistics 
of the Latin American Republics has 

been continuous since 1910, when a Sta- 
tistical Division was estabfished in the 
Pan American Union in accordance with 
a resolution of the Fourth International 
Conference of the American States, 
which met in Buenos Aires in that year. 
+ + 

Prior to 1910 the compilation and pub- 
lication of Latin American commercial 
statistics had been irregular and not 
upon any uniform basis. In that year it 
was determined to standardize the pub- 
lication as far as possible, to issue a 
trade report for each of the countries 
and a general survey for all the coun- 
tries for each year with comparisons for 
the preceding year. This plan has been 
held to and is in operation at the pres- 
ent time. On Jan. 1, 1926, the foreign 
trade reports were placed in a special 
series under the heading “Foreign Trade 
Series.” 


The official reports on foreign trade, 
as received in the original Spanish or 
Portuguese, are regrouped and arranged 
into a single standard system in so far 
as the divergent systems of the original 
reports will permit. Complete uniform- 
ity is not possible because of the ab- 
sence of identity in the bases upon 
which the original statistical facts are 
collected in the several countries. The 
chief sources of variance are in respect 
to valuations, classifications, and cur- 
rencies. F 

After being translated into English, 
with values given in the currency of the 
country and in United States gold, the 
reports are published in the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Union and in separate 
pamphlets, chiefly in the latter, although 
in a few cases they have appeared in 
both forms. The compilations, varying 
as to the countries and available data, 
give the complete details of trade, for 
the last available year with comparisons 
with preceding years. 

The statistics are presented in tables 
with explanatory text as follows: Ten- 
year table of trade in the gross—imports 
and exports; five-year tables of imports 
and exports, by principal countries; five- 
year tables of imports and exports, by 
major classifications of commodities; 
two-year tables of imports and exports, 
by minor classifications (and articles 
when possible), by countries of - proce- 
dure and destination; five-year tables 
on imports and exports, by ports. 

+ + 

A general survey of the trade of all 
Latin America, consisting chiefly of ta- 
bles with textual comment and explana- 
tion, has been compiled and published 
every year since 1910. The trade for the 
year and for the preceding year is given 
by imports, exports, and increases and 


decreases, all reduced for sake of uni- 
formity to United States gold. 

The 20 Latin American countries are 
arranged in two groups—North Ameri- 
can Republics, Mexico, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Haiti; and South American Re- 
publics—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colambia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. The trade is 
given for each country and grand totals 
for each of the groups and for all Latin 
America. 

Other tables show the distributions of 
trade both by imports and exports, also 
for two years. The same arrangement 
of a northern and southern group is pre- 
served. The differentiation is for the 
four leading importing and exporting 
countries, which, except for the period 
of the war, when Spain was substituted 
for Germany, have been and are the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and Germany. In the text’ spe- 
cial attention is given to enumeration 
and lists of articles of import and ex- 
port in general and as applicable to each 
country. 


+ + 

N ADDITION to the fuller statistical 

reports listed above the Division of 
Statistics prepares and furnishes for 
publication in the Monthly Bulletin ar- 
ticles relating to Latin American trade 
and industries. It also compiles, from 
United States statistical publications, 
statements with explanatory text of the 
trade of the United States with Latin 
America, for publication in the Spanish 
and Portuguese editions of the Monthly 
Bulletin. 

Besides the regularly recurrent work, 
special statistical service is rendered by 
the Division in answering requests for 
specific information from correspondents 
and callers, and in preparing statistical 
studies for the use of officials of the Pan 
American Union. 

Interest in the Foreign Trade Series 
reports of the Pan American Union is 
attested by the large demand for them 
from business men, bankers, economists 
and trade association executives in the 
United States and throughout Latin 
America, and by the constant reprints 
of the compilations, wholely or in part, 
in the press of the countries, members 
of the Union. 

American students in colleges and 
universities and Latin American stu- 
dents who are coming in ever increasing 
numbers to educational institutions in 
the United States form a large percent- 
age of those requesting copies of the 
Foreign Trade Series reports. 

Within the Pan American Union, the 
reports are used extensively in answer- 
ing requests from correspondents for de- 
tailed commercial information on all 
the countries of Latin America. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 22, H. Gerald Smith, Assistant, Division of Financial Information, 
Pan American Union, will discuss the activities of the Division in collecting and 
disseminating data relating to all phases of financial operations taking place 


in the American countries. 


Causes of Malaria Discussed 
Factors Which Result in Spread of Disease 


By DR. B. F. AUSTIN 
Field Advisor, Health Department, State of Alabama 


HE history of malaria may be traced as 

far back as 1,000 years before the birth 

of Christ. As early as 500 B. C. there 
were known to be three types of malaria— 
quartan, tertian and estivo-autumnal. How- 
ever, the cause of the disease was not known 
at that time, nor had a satisfactory method 
of treatment been found. 


In Europe, prior to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, many remedies had been used in the 
treatment of malaria, but with little effect. 
However, the Indians in South America had 
found that the extract of the bark of a cer- 
tain tree would control chills and fever. In 
1638 the Countess of Cinchon, wife of the 
Governor of Peru, was taken ill with chills 
and fever. Her physician advised her to try 
this bark and in a very short time a cure 
was effected. 

In 1880 Laveran, a French army surgeon, 
working in Africa, discovered that the blood 
of malaria patients contained certain organ- 
isms. It was thought at that time that the 
disease was transmitted through bad air and 
water. In 1898 it was definitely proven that 
these organisms were transmitted to man by 
the bite of an infected mosquito. 

There is little doubt that malaria is one 
of the most outstanding health problems in 
the South today. Malaria costs the South 
incalculable wealth each year. Besides the 
loss through untilled fields, diminished earn- 
ing capacity, loss of time and even death, it 
produces in its victims an inertia, the eco- 
nomic effect of which can scarcely be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. It has been esti- 
mated by some authorities that the cost of 
malaria to the southern States is about $50,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000 annually. 


Malaria may attack the individual in dif- 
ferent ways. It may come on suddenly and 
become rapidly fatal, or it may attack the 
individual slowly, gradually sapping his 
strength and destroying his vitality. Ma- 
laria adversely influences the birth rate, the 


length of life, and may even interfere with 
mental progress and development. 

Certain factors have an important bearing 
on the occurrence and spread of malaria. 
Among these are the climate, the season, the 
amount of rainfall, and character of the 
vegetation. 

Malaria occurs most frequently during the 
warm months. The malaria season begins 
in this State a few weeks after the first 
brood of mosquitoes appears. ‘his is usu- 
ally the latter part of May. The height of 
the season is reached shortly after midsum- 
mer, and the decline begins in October when 
the nights are cool. 


Rainfall has a decided influence upon ma- 
laria. ‘The mosquito must have suitable 
ponded water in which to breed. Seasons of 
excessive rainfall naturally create an abund- 
ance of such breeding places. Moderate rains 
at short intervals are more conducive to cre- 
ation of breeding places than are heavy 
rains at long intervals. 

The type of soil in a given locality may 
affect the incidence of malaria in that some 
soils hold rainfall and allow water to stand, 
whereas others either allow it to drain or 
absorb the moisture quickly. 

Trees and vegetation have an effect upon 
mosquito production in that they retain the 
moisture in the soil, causing ponded water 
to remain for sufficient length of time to al- 
low the mosquitoes to develop. Perhaps the 
greatest single factor in the production of 
Malaria mosquitoes in ponded water is the 
food and protection afforded the larvae by 
trees, brush, small vegetation and flotage. 

This fact was recognized some years ago 
in Alabama when the State Board of Health 
passed its regulations governing impounded 
waters. A major requirement of the regula- 
tions is that new basins shall be completely 
cleared of all trees and vegetation before the 
water is impounded. It is now a rare excep- 
tion to have an epidemic of malaria around 
a newly impounded water, whereas it was 
quite a common occurrence 20 years ago. 
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MILLARD FILLMORE 


President of the United States 1850-1853: 
“Our true mission is to teach by example and to 
show by our success the blessings of self-govern- 
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Exportation of Water Power 
Regulated by New Hampshire - 


Right to Order Discontinuance of Sales to 
Companies in Other States Vested in State 
Public Utilities Commission 


By MAYLAND A. MORSE 


Chairman, Public Utilities Commission, State of New Hampshire 


UBLIC utilities have been subject to State 
P regulation in New Hampshire since 1911, 
when the Public Service Commission was 
created. It succeeded the so-called Railroad 
Commission, which had been regulating rail- 
roads to a limited extent since before 1850. 


The Public Service Commission consists of 
three men, each appointed for a period of six 
years. The terms of office are arranged so 
that a vacancy occurs once in two years. 
Each commissioner receives an annual sal- 
ary of $5,000. 

This Commission has “the general super- 
vision of all railroad corporations, railroads, 
public utilities and the plants owned, oper- 
ated or controlled by the same so far as nec- 
essary to carry into efféct” the laws relating 
to them. 

+ + 


It is not only empowered but required “to 
keep informed as to all railroad corporations 
and public utilities in the State, their capi- 
talization, franchises and the manner in 
which the lines and property controlled or 
operated by them are managed and oper- 
ated, not only with respect to the adequacy 
and accommodation afforded by their serv- 
ice but also with respect to their compliance 
with all provisions of law, orders of the Com- 
mission and charter requirements.” 


The Commission, in its last biennial re- 
port to the Legislature, pointed out that there 
were in the State 4 railroads, 41 electric com- 
panies, 9 gas companies, 38 telephone com- 
panies, 3 telegraph companies, 57 water com- 
panies, 5 toll bridges, 31 motor bus line op- 
erators, 9 street railways, 1 express company 
and 4 water carriers. At the recent session 
of the Legislature the definition of public 
utilities was broadened to include ferries. 

The Commission’s power to regulate util- 
ities may be exercised in four different fields, 
namely, rates charged, service rendered, se- 
curities issued and territory served. 

All charges for any service rendered must 
be just and reasonable and not more than 
is allowed by law or by order of the Com- 
mission. 

Concerning the type of service to be ren- 
dered the New Hampshire law specifies the 
duty of railroads and utilities to be to fur- 
nish such service and facilities as shall be 
reasonably safe and adequate and in all re- 
spects just and reasonable. 

The Commission must make an investiga- 
tion whenever the authorities of the city or 
town in which a utility is located complain 
that the service of that utility is inadequate 
or that its rates are excessive. Such investi- 
gation must also be made if a designated 
number of customers, varying from 25 to 100, 
according to the size of the community 
served, make a similar complaint. 

Regulation of the issuance of securities by 
public utilities is another important branch 
of the work of the Commission. No railroad 
or utility doing business in New Hampshire 
may lawfully issue stocks, bonds, notes or 
other evidence of indebtedness, with minor 
exceptions, except with the approval of the 
Commission. 

Prior to the creation of the Public Service 
Commission there were no restrictions upon 
the prices charged by utilities or the territory 
served. Suicidal competition and duplication 
of facilities often resulted. When authority 
to regulate rates was delegated by the Legis- 
lature to the Commission, in its hands was 
also placed the duty of determining what 
utilitiés should do business and where. 


+ + 


The law recognized the right of those util- 
ities then engaged in business to continue 
but specified that no construction or business 
should be undertaken in any town or city in 
which it was not already engaged in business 
without first having obtained the permission 
and approval of the Commission. Such ap- 
proval may be given when to do so is for the 
public good. Permission may not be given a 
foreign corporation unless it does an inter- 
state business. 

Having once been in business a utility may 
discontinue temporarily or permanently only 
if such will not unreasonably inconvenience 
the public or be adverse to the public good. 

The exportation of power generated by 
water has received both legislative and Com- 
mission study. Authority to engage in that 
enterprise is given but subject to the follow- 
ing conditions: . 

First. The exporting utility must furnish 
service to consumers within the State upon 
terms as favorable as shall be granted to 
consumers outside the State, having due re- 
gard to all facts and conditions which may 
affect the subject. 

Second. The exporting utility must discon- 
tinue such business in whole or in part to 
such extent and under such conditions as the 
Public Service Commission may order when- 
ever, after notice and hearing, the Commis- 
sion finds the power being exported or any 
portion of it, is reasonably required for use 
within the State and the public good re- 
quires it be delivered for such use. 

Third. The exporting utility must make 
contracts for the sale of power to other com- 
panies upon such terms and conditions as 
the Commission shall order to be for the 
public good. 

Fourth. The exporting utility may make 
no contract for service at rates other than 
those fixed by its filed rate schedules except 
when a specific order of the Commission so 
permits. 

Fifth. The exporting utility must incorpo- 
rate as a condition and one of the terms of 
its contracts involving the sale of such ex- 
ported power, the order of the Commission 
under which exportation is authorized. 


+ + 


In the utility field consolidation of prop- 
erties has been in vogue for some time. In 
many cases improved service and reduced 
rates have been the direct result of mergers. 
These have been brought about under the 
New Hampshire statutes which in substance 
provide that any public utility may transfer 
or lease its franchise, works or system or 
contract for the operation thereof when the 
Commission finds it will be for the public 
good and makes an order assenting thereto. 

A companion statute prohibits acquisition 
of stock control by one utility of another 
without Commission authorization. Every 
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contract or stock transfer not authorized by 
the Commission is void. 


There are some electric utilities in the 
State whose supply of energy is inadequate 
to supply the demands of their customers. 
Such utilities may appeal to the Commission 
to require the making or renewing of a 
power contract with a company having a 
supply of power available. The law enabling 
that procedure was intended to prevent freez- 
ing out the small independent company. 


+ + 


Street railways were once a_ profitable 
branch of public utility business. For the 
most part they have ceased to be so regarded 
within the memory of most of us. Poverty 
is one of the grounds on which New Hamp- 
shire allows exemption from taxation. Our 
courts have recently held as constitutional a 
statute which exempts from taxation those 
street railways which are incapable under 
proper management of earning sufficient 
money to pay their operating expenses and 
fixed charges, including taxes and excluding 
interest on their indebtedness, and to pro- 
vide for the necessary repairs and mainte- 
nance of their properties and adequate re- 
serves for depreciation. Finding of the es- 
sential facts in petitions for tax exemption is 
another duty of the Public Service Commis- 
sion. 


No summary of the outstanding laws af- 
fecting public utilities under which the Com- 
mission functions would be complete without 
mentioning its nonutility administrative du- 
ties. 


No person may begin the construction of 
any dam in New Hampshire until he has 
filed with the Commission a statement of 
the height and proposed location. The Com- 
mission must then make an investigation 
and if, after notice and hearing, it finds that 
the dam if improperly c@hstructed would be 
a menace to the public safety, the plans and 
specifications must be approved by the Com- 
mission. In all cases of dams of a height in 
excess of 25 feet, irrespective of the possible 
menace, plans and specifications must be 
filed and approved, and the construction 
carried out under Commission supervision. 

Furthermore, it is the statutory duty of 
the Commission from time to time to cause 
all dams in excess of 25 feet and all others 
which by reason of their height and location 
would be a menace to public safety if im- 
properly constructed or maintained, to be 
inspected by competent engineers. 

In 1929 New Hampshire adopted the policy, 
principles and practices established by the 
United States Air Commerce Act of 1926 and 
placed the regulation of aviation within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. It now reg- 
isters resident airmen, aircraft and landing 
fields or airports. Each is annually charged 
a nominal fee except in the case of landing 
fields or airports not operated for gain or 
hire. Nonresident airmen and nonresident 
owners of aircraft are likewise required to 
register and pay a similar fee if they engage 
in intrastate operations for gain or hire. 

+ + 

The owners of motor boats and outboard 
motors used on the inland waters of the 
State must annually register the same with 
the Commission, paying therefor a fee of $3. 
Nearly 3,000 such boats and motors were reg- 
istered during the last fiscal year. 


Feeding Fish 
in Utah’s 
Hatcheries 





By 
Newell B. Cook 
Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner, State of Utah 


HE time was some time ago that the com- 
mon fish in our waters made a meal off 
of any game fish which might have wan- 

dered into their midst. Those times have 
changed and the common fish are the food 
for their gamer brethern. 


Some years ago the State Department ex- 
perimented with canned carp and suckers as 
food for the fish in the hatcheries and the 
results were so good that the Department 
now has carp canning as part of its regular 
program. 

The food is comparatively cheap. At our 
hatchery at Springville, the biggest hatchery 
in the State, a mixture of canned carp, flour, 
blood and at times a little meat can be pro- 
cured for 1% cents per pound. About 1,000 
pounds of this mixture is used daily. For 
the smaller fish we have found it best to 
stick to the ole diet of ground liver but the 
fingerlings thrive on the carp. 

The Department experimented on the com- 
mon fish when the scarcity of horse liver 
and the freight rates made the cost almost 
prohibitive. ‘There was a time when cow’s 
liver could be obtained for 5 cents a pound 
laid down to our hatchery. When this price 
went up to 12 cents a pound we turned to 
horse liver but the freight from Montana 
and other States was higher on this than we 
could afford to pay, so the Commissioner 
turned to Utah Lake, which was filled with 
common fish, for relief. 

This year we contracted for the canning of 
more than 100 tons of the common fish. The 
canning is done by a commercial cannery. 
The fish are put in containers of about one 
gallon capacity, about six pounds to a con- 
tainer. The canning cost for this was 16 
cents a can. The cost of catching the fish, 
transporting them to the canneries and then 
to our hatchery at Springville brings the to- 
tel cost up to about 4 cents per pound. 

One formula which is used is eight cans of 
the fish, 80 pounds of flour, two gallons of 
blood, and water. This is cooked into a 
mush. We have fed it without cooking but 
we do not prefer it raw. 

The biggest advantage of this food, out- 
side of the price, is that the water is not 
contaminated. There is very little refuse 
from the fish, as compared with heavy elim- 
inations when horse meat is fed. 





